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INTRODUCING: The Field Visitor fur School Libraries 


Modern educational trends, recognizing the impertance of effective 
reading, are emphasizing more than ever before the necessity of a good 
library in the school. The really good school library has several objectives 
which might be listed as follows: 


1. To acquire varied and appropriate materials and organize them 
for effective use. 

. To stimulate boys and girls to love and appreciate good books. 

. To develop in boys and girls judgment in selecting books and 
ability in using them. . 

. To teach the habit of using libraries and library materials. 

. To teach citizenship through teaching respect for the rights and 
privileges of using public property. 


As one of the major integrating factors in the present educational pro- 
gram the library, then, can most effectively accomplish these objectives 
if it is well organized, well equipped and well administered. 


Up to the present there has been no one person on the staff of the 
State Library, or in the Department of Public Instruction, who could de- 
vote all of her time to assisting school libraries. Through action of the 
61st General Assembly, however, the position of Field Visitor for School 
Libraries was created on the staff of the Illinois State Library and Miss 
Agnes Long has been appointed to the position. 


Miss Long, whose home is in Sheffield, Illinois, is a graduate of 
Rosary College Library School, River Forest, Illinois, and for the past 
several years has been the Supervisor of the Library Project under NYA 
in District 4, which is sponsored by the State Library. 


Upon request the Field Visitor will visit a school and 

. organize a new library, 

. reorganize an old one, 

. give advice on the selection and purchase of books, library equip- 
ment and supplies, 

. help arrange a library, 

. give instructions in methods and procedures to follow, and 
give instructions in simple mending. 


We would appreciate your calling attention to this new service of the 
State Library and any of the school principals or superintendents in your 
county who are desirous of securing the services of the Field Visitor should 
write to the Illinois State Library, Extension Service Office, Springfield, 
for an early date on her schedule. 
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Number of books, magazines and 180,021 
Number of current periodicals received annually.....................2-0005- 731 
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Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which is 
prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work of all 
departments (including the Archives, Extension Service and the General Library) and the 
use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves 
as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT 
ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued from 
time to time, explaining certain phases of service. In print at the present time are: 


Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection 

Leaflet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers 

Leaflet No. 3 Librarian’s Professional Shelf, 1938 
Leaflet No. 4 Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
Leaflet No. 5 The Archives 

Leaflet No. 6 Adult Education, an opportunity for you. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by H. Vail Deale 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


Paul Howard, librarian at the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy Library, Rolla, Mis- 
souri, writing in the Library Journal for 
March 15, 1939, opens his article on 
“Library Personnel in the Depression” with 
the statement: “One of the more press- 
ing problems confronting the library today 
is the problem of personnel. Any material 
that can be brought to light which might 
help toward a more thorough understand- 
ing of personnel conditions should be of 
value.” 


What about this matter of personnel? 


The chairman of the program committee 
for the Reference and Loan Section of the 
I. L. A. feels that this subject is of such 
significance that it has been chosen as the 
theme for that group’s discussion in October. 
Perhaps there are already unanswered ques- 
tions in your own mind about personnel. 
We should like to hear from you. 


Looking at the problem of personnel from 
the angle of business, we find there are 
three p’s to be considered: product (the 
book), personnel (the staff) and public. 
As we librarians have admonished time and 
again, to get “the right book to the right 
person at the right time” is the responsi- 
bility and privilege of our profession, in- 
dividually and collectively. And when we 
add “***but how?” we are at once con- 
fronted with the most significant of our 
problems: that of personnel. The methods 
in which books are given to, and received 
by the people who read them is important! 
Visit a strange library and try the experi- 
ment of taking out a book. Observe the 
kind of attention you receive. You will 
at once perceive the real need for improve- 
ment in personnel and personnel attitudes. 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN YOUR 
LIBRARY? 


Should we admit untrained people for 
full time work? 


Every library that counts itself on the 
Progressive bandwagon is endeavoring, as 
far as possible, to appoint trained librarians 
for full-time positions that command such 
professional services; untrained assistants 


may be necessary and welcome in minor 
clerical positions, but usually for part time 
work only. 


HOW IS IT IN YOUR LIBRARY? 


What should the requirements be for those 
desiring to work as apprentices? 

Young people seeking to work out an 
“apprenticeship” in the library before en- 
tering college or library school are often 
valuable assets since they are eager to learn. 
Local people, however, with little or no 
intention of continuing in the profession, 
should be thoroughly questioned regarding 
their reasons for wanting the apprentice 
work. It is generally agreed that all assist- 
ants, of whatever rank, should have com- 
pleted the four-year high school course, and 
if possible, have completed some college 
work. There should be careful considera- 
tion given to the personality make-up of 
the individual applicant. Pity for a person 
should certainly not play any part in the 
selection of people who must be intelligent, 
cheerful and tactful. Too often applicants 
are taken for trivial reasons. 


WHAT IS THE PROCEDURE IN YOUR 
INSTITUTION? 


Do one-staff libraries have a personnel 
problem? 

The problems of a one-staff (the librarian 
herself) library are even more acute, some- 
times, than larger staffed organizations. 
The drain on the energy and disposition of 
che librarian is much greater than when the 
work is divided. It is more difficult to keep 
a fresh outlook, a cheerful, friendly ap- 
proach, and a clear mind for the deciding 
of questions of policy, when you are your 
own boss. Because your library may be 
small, and even inadequate, and you its 
sole executor, is no excuse for carelessness’ 
cnd half-hearted, slip-shod service. It is 
a challenge to “keep abreast” of the out- 
side world despite the pressing duties of 
your own narrow confines; to find time for 
a knowledge of the new books, though you 
seldom have time to read one for your own 
pleasure; to make contacts with other mem- 
bers of your profession who often have the 
answers to your own problems. 
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IF YOU ARE A ONE-STAFF LIBRAR- 
IAN, WON’T YOU LET US KNOW 
HOW YOU MANAGE??? 


Are librarians human beings? 

A pert question you may say, but a very 
natural one, I reply. Did you notice the 
editorial by Sara Eno Sherman in the July 
Library Journal? believe librarians 
need to be reminded that librarianship is, 
first and foremost, one of the most human 
and humanizing pursuits among professions. 
It seems to me that librarians as a class 
have a tendency toward becoming absorbed 
in the red tape of the profession and are 
perhaps a bit too serious minded * * *” 
she reminds us gently! “If the library 
public does not feel really at home in a 
library which their hard-earned tax money 
supports, then I believe that libraries have 
defeated the purpose for which they were 
established. Fortunately, the personnel of 
the profession has already emerged from 
its former long-skirted-tight-haired-effi- 
ciency-worshipping chrysalis, but has several 
stretches to go before our public can rate 
us a really human group.” 


WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT IT??? 
WHAT ABOUT PERSONNEL??? 


How can we raise the standards of per- 
sonnel? 

Through the American Library Associa- 
tion and our own state association much 
work on this problem is being carried for- 
ward, however, it behooves even the least 
of us to start thinking seriously on the 
subject and to aid these professional groups 
that are promoting certification, higher 
salaries, and improved standards of service. 
Do you find time, as a librarian, to give 
consideration to the kind of service you are 
extending? Similarly, do you find hours 
for non-professional activities in your com- 


munity, such civic clubs, sports, church, etc.? 
Interest in our work is essential, but over- 
indulgence can be as detrimental here as 
anywhere else! The librarian who finds 
time, or makes it, for recreation and civic 
activity, will be a better librarian for hav- 
ing relaxed and regained energy expended 
in her work. 


TRY IT, IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY 
DOING SO! 


With a few more questions suggested in 
a recent Library Journal editorial, I should 
like to bring our discussion to a close. It 
is the appointment of Archibald MacLeish 
to the position of Librarian of Congress 
which prompted the editorial in which the 
following ideas were set forth: 

“As librarians we ought to feel chastened 
when we realize how our “training for 
librarianship” call has failed to produce 
or develop obviously outstanding leaders 
in the profession. Why did the profession 
fail to provide a candidate at once out- 
standing from the library point of view 
and attractive from the administrative point 
of view? Have our library schools empha- 
sized technique to the exclusion of per- 
sonality and administrative training? Is 
our system of promotion at fault in holding 
back responsibility from our younger librar- 
ians and preventing them from acquiring 
vital experience? What can the profession 
do to attract people who will provide both 
the ability and learning of Mr. MacLeish 
and the professional point of view? We 
librarians have much to think about, much 
soul-searching to do with deep humility and 
with the realization that “the fault * * * 
lies not in our stars, but in themselves ***” 


IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
DISCUSSION IN THE QUESTION BOX 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO H. Vail 
Deale, Withers Public Library, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 


Adult Education and Readers’ 


Advisory Service 
Directed by Jessie Jenks and Willard Dennis 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Adult education has as its aim to inspire 
grown-ups to be something more than they 
are now, and to improve the quality of their 
work. Its beginning is wherever one finds 
himself; it ends only when ambition ceases 
to function. At its best, it leads to con- 


stantly increasing richness of life, a better 
appreciation of what life offers, greater satis- 
faction in the use of mind and body, and 
better understanding of the rights and duties 
of one’s fellow men. Adult education is 
the process of learning, on the initiative of 
the individual, seriously and consecutively 


undertaken as a supplement to some prim- 
ary occupation. There may be some people, 
who wish to read for the pure joy of read- 
ing, with no thought of education or study. 


There are many people, who will require 
suggestions and advice in organizing their 
reading. They may even need the assist- 
ance of a readers’ advisor. Provision must 
be made not only for men and women of 
exceptional ability and purpose, but for 
those on the common level, whose capacity 
or desire for learning and reading is not 
so obvious. A Reading Course, carefully 
prepared, consisting of a few books from 
a mass of literature, that will give a survey 
of the subject, is one phase of this program 
of adult education, or self-education. After 
the reader has completed this introduction 
to, and survey of the subject, he can extend 
his reading into its more advanced aspects. 


As far back as 1921, the Illinois State 
Library sponsored Reading Courses, which 
were prepared by the University of Illinois 
Library School, and were on cultural sub- 
jects. A certificate was issued to any reader 
who completed a course. An evidence that 
these courses filled a need for self-education 
with library guidance is shown in the num- 
ber of adults enrolling and completing these 
courses. Even now, when there is a much 
longer and broader list of subjects around 
which courses have been prepared, these 
pony lists, upon request, are occasionally 
used. 


In 1924, the American Library Associa- 
tion began publication of the “Reading 
With A Purpose” series. There are nearly 
seventy of these courses, grouped under 
such hearings as “Appreciating the Arts”, 
“Books to be Remembered”, Interesting 
Men and Events”, “Thinking for Ourselves” 
“Developing Mind and Body”, “Our Fellow 
Men”, “What Man Has Learned”, and 
“Occupations and Hobbies”. Many readers 
also enroll in these courses, for which a 
certificate is granted, when the reading is 
completed. 


The Illinois State Library prepared Read- 
ing Courses during the depression years, 
when there was more unemployment than 
at present. Vocational and technical sub- 
jects were kept in mind for people who 
wished to learn more about their work, or, 
to get information in some other field, or 
on some other subject in which they were 
interested. On subjects related to the 


“Home” and its great variety of interests, 
reading courses were also prepared. This 
opportunity to carry on self-education and 
follow some form of systematic reading 
became so popular that early in 1938 all 
of the courses prepared by our own staff 
were revised, and many new courses, list- 
ing recent, standard volumes, were added, 
consequently increasing the service of the 
Illinois State Library. The staff is continu- 
ally preparing new courses on timely sub- 
jects to add to the list, and adding supple- 
mentary titles to some of our older courses. 


Since January, 1938, sixty-five certificates 
for completed Reading Courses have been 
issued, with not a little feeling of personal 
satisfaction and benefit to patrons complet- 
ing the reading. 


In cooperation with the Extension Divi- 
sion of the Department of Home Economics 
of the University of Illinois, the Illinois 
State Library sponsors Reading Courses 
for the County Home Bureau organization. 
Since the inception of this phase of adult 
education in the winter of 1938, about four 
hundred and fifty women have enrolled for 
these twelve courses, many of whom will 
carry them on to completion. 


The popularity of all of these courses 
is indicated by the words of appreciation 
which come back to us, and also by the 
fact that a patron, after completing cone 
course, frequently starts very soon on an- 
other course. One young woman, who has 
very recently completed the course on 
“Nursing,” will enter nurses’ training school 
this autumn. Whether the course is one for 
self-improvement, as “Correct English 
Usage,” or, one in a vocational field, as, 
“Social Service,” or, one in the field of crea- 
tive arts, as, “Interior Decoration,” the 
greatest value of the course lies in the 
opportunity afforded the individual, young 
or old, to carry on an organized systematic 
program of reading. 


Since adult education activities look to 
the library for assistance in carrying out 
successful programs, the librarian has a very 
important part in this picture,—for no 
longer are Books and Learning for the few. 
The librarian will continue to minister alike 
to the inner craving for mind development 
of the educationally under-privileged, and 
to the continued stimulation of mature and 
cultivated minds. 


ni 


THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet Skogh 


IN THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
April, May, 1939 


The Catholic Library World of April, 
1939, as a building number, has plans, 
views and descriptions of three new 
libraries. The Mother Irene Gill Me- 
morial Library of the College of New 
Rochelle, described by Anne M. Cieri, is 
acclaimed by the architects as the “last 
word in library planning.” The article on 
The Cardinal Hayes Library of Manhattan 
College in the City of New York, is by Ann 
C. Fox, and The Pellissier Library of Mary- 
mount College, by Madame Marie Joseph. 


An editorial “We Too Are The People” 
discusses the February, 1938 report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education as it re- 
lates to distinctions between “public” and 
“private” schools in connection with tax- 
ation as well as subsidies. 


Concluded from the February, 1939 
Catholic Library World is “Catholic Book 
Publishing in the United States” by Sister 
Mary Stephana Cavanaugh, O. P., an 
abridged installment from the 198 page 
thesis of this title, University of Illinois 
1937. It is recommended that the thesis 
be borrowed for complete reading. 

A brief annotated list of new books is 
included. 


The May, 1939 Catholic Library World 
contains the scholarly address by Dr. 
Carlos E. Castaneda of the Latin American 
Garcia Library, University of Texas, on 
“The Beginning of Printing in America.” 
It was given at the Washington Conference 
of the Catholic Library Association in 
April. 

The early days of the printing press in 
both Spanish and Anglo-America are de- 
scribed briefly. The introduction of com- 
mercial printing in Mexico in 1539 ante- 
dated by almost one hundred years the 
establishment of the Stephen Daye press 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The first 
known piece issued from that press early 
in 1639 was a small broadside entitled 
“The Oath of a Free-man.” According to 
Charles Evans’ “American Bibliography” 
no copy of this is known to be extant. The 


summing up of differences between the 
output of the early presses in Spanish 
America and in the English Colonies, calls 
attention to religious enthusiasm as the 
impulse responsible for the introduction of 
printing in both localities. 

During the first sixty years more 
sermons and political pamphlets were 
printed, and the total number of pieces was 
greater, in English than in Spanish, but 
the Mexican printings were more varied 
in nature, covering a wider range of cul- 
tural subjects and, from the printer’s view- 
point, of finer finish, artistry, and beauty. 
The conclusion of the author is decidedly 
quotable: “The explanation is not hard to 
find. The press set up at Cambridge re- 
flected the stern purpose of its founders 
and its public. Theirs was a practical out- 
look of service. The printed word was not 
to delight the eye and stimulate the 
imagination into pleasant revelry, rather 
it was to impress upon the mind the 
seriousness of life and cause it to reflect 
upon its harshness. The Spanish American 
outlook was more tolerant, more appre- 
ciative to the aesthetic sense in life. A 
comparison of the works that came from 
the two presses during the first sixty years 
of their existence reveals the temperament 
of the two peoples they intended to serve.” 


IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
June, July, 1939 


The Library Journals for June had so 
much of particular interest to the A. L. A. 
conference delegates that there was every 
reason to prolong the conference trip in 
order that visits might be made to some, 
if not all of the Pacific Coast libraries de- 
scribed therein. 


The June 1 issue, the Pacific Northwest 
number, was arranged through the co- 
operation of Oregon’s State Librarian, 
Miss Harriet C. Long, who contributed the 
article on the new Oregon State Library 
building. Exterior and interior views and 
plans were given. The head cataloger of 
that library, Mirpah G. Blair, wrote a 
comprehensive article on “The Pacific 


Northwest and Some of Its _ Libraries” 
in Eugene, 
Vic- 


touching briefly on libraries 
Corvallis, Salem, Portland, Seattle, 
toria and Vancouver. 


= 


Preceding these is the inspiring address 
at the dedication of the Oregon State 
Library building, “The Power of Books In 
a Democracy” by Mrs. Evelyn Steel 
Little, Librarian, Mills College, California. 
She characterizes the librarian as “one 
who, above all others, is committed to a 
belief in the worth and value of reading.” 
“If you know well the contents of the 
books you have, you can often bring to life 
the greatness of the past for many readers 
who would never by themselves have 
penetrated the old-fashioned covers.” “I 
urge you, rashly perhaps, to arm yourself 
with the knowledge and the love of books. 
then make yourself felt in your town.” She 
suggests that “the importance of reading 
in the defense of our democracy today is 
simply this—that every citizen shall have 
access to all available printed material on 
any subject, to all sides of every question, 
without suppression or censorship, in or- 
der that he may judge the facts and opin- 
ions for himself.’ Thanks should be given 
that in this Nation “we have not only 
books, but freedom to read them.” 

From Miss Long’s article on the new 
Oregon State Library building and from the 
mention of the State Library work in Miss 
Blair’s article, the following brief items are 
offered: 


Of the buildings planned after the de- 
struction of the Oregon State Capitol by 
fire, in 1935, two are now complete, the 
Capitol and the Oregon State Library. 
This library building was dedicated April 
3, 1939. It was erected by W. P. A. aid, 
at a cost of $825,000.00 and is a three 
story structure of white marble with 
bronze doors and window frames. On the 
first floor is the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, also Mending and Shipping rooms, 
and the School Library Room, shelving 
5,000 books recommended in the list of 
books for school libraries, issued by the 
Oregon State Library. 


On the second floor the General Refer- 
ence Room and the Oregon Reference 
Room on the north, connect with the 
Catalog Room, Map and Print, and Loan 
Record Rooms on the south, by a lobby 
containing the catalog of 1089 trays, and 
the Information Desk. There is a Govern- 
ment Room for legislative reference, and 
a book stack room five tiers high, with 
space for 525,000 volumes. There are two 
stack elevators and an elevator from the 
Loan Record Room to the Shipping Room. 


This library of approximately 392,000 
volumes, is particularly strong in govern- 
mental problems and in material about 
Oregon. It has developed an unusually 
large State-wide mail order library service 
to individuals as well as to communities. 
Under the reading courses project, ap- 
proximately 150 reading courses are pre- 
pared each month with automatic mailing 
of books at monthly intervals. 


“Buying Children’s Books” a Symposium, 
Part VI, by Mrs. Lois T. Place and Dorotha 
Dawson, reports the viewpoints of the 
supervising instructor of school libraries, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. It 
tells the principles underlying the prepara- 
tion of the list of books from which the 
librarians of elementary, intermediate and 
high schools in Detroit select suitable read- 
ing materials for boys and girls from six to 
twenty years old. The compilation of the 
list involves book evaluation, understand- 
ing of children and recognition of cur- 
riculum needs. This article completes this 
series, published in each first of the month 
Library Journal since the January 1, 1939 
number. 


The brief letter from Thomas Gilbert 
Brown, in the June 1 Library Journal, 
entitled “Still Behind the Post” brings up 
some points about library publicity in con- 
nection with the New York Libraries’ ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair. 


The June 15, 1939 Library Journal, as 
the San Francisco Conference number, has 
not only the article on “The California 
State Library,” more fully reported further 
on in this article, but also the story of the 
San Francisco Public Library, articles on 
the University of California Library and 
the Public Library at Berkeley, the Oak- 
land Public Library, the California His- 
torical Society and the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers in San Francisco. Articles 
on recent organizations of importance to 
libraries, the San Francisco Bay Discussion 
Group and the East Bay Council on Adult 
Education, will be of special value to those 
planning programs for the stimulation of 
interest in social questions and in co- 
ordination of various related agencies in 
adult education. 


“Into the highlands of the mind let me 
go,” the quotation inscribed on the facade 
of the California State Library building in 
Sacramento, was selected and adapted from 
two lines of William Watson’s Shakespeare, 
by Milton J. Ferguson, California State 
Librarian from 1917 to 1930. To his 
creative thought and planning tribute is 
paid in the first article of the June 15, 1939 
Library Journal, “The California State 
Library” by John D. Henderson, field rep- 
resentative of the State Library. ' 

There are some photographic views, ex- 
terior and interior, but the subject matter 
is primarily concerned not with the build- 
ing, fine as that is, but with the work of 
this Library as the center of library ac- 
tivity for the State. 

Since the days when state wide service 
became an actuality, under James L. Gillis, 
State Librarian from 1899 to 1917, through 
the years of Mr. Ferguson’s librarianship, 
and since 1930 under the guidance of Miss 
Mabel Gillis, this Library has had a 


recognized position of leadership in pro- 
viding and promoting library facilities for 
all of California. 

The article touches on the development 
of county libraries in 48 of California’s 58 
counties, and brings out the close relation- 
ship between them and the State Library. 

Service from the State Library, for 
library administrators, includes publication 
of library statistics, News Notes of Cali- 
fornia Libraries (quarterly) personnel in- 
formation and placement opportunities, 
answers to legal questions of library man- 
agement, and building plans. 

To supplement and augment the public, 
college and school libraries of the State, the 
State Library supplies answers to reference 
questions and loans from a book collection 
of nearly 500,000 volumes, including many 
foreign books, and a good selection of books 
for the blind. 

A unique service in interlibrary loan is 
provided through a union catalog of over 
two million entries, showing holdings of 
county libraries, several municipal libraries 
and items in the libraries of the University 
of California, Stanford University and the 
University of Southern California. As the 
State Library is a depository for Library 
of Congress cards, the union catalog con- 
tains entries for every book cataloged by 
the Library of Congress since 1898. (It 
might be mentioned in passing, that the 
development of this catalog and the prob- 
lems of its maintenance, were covered in 
an excellent paper by Miss Gillis at the 
National Association of State Libraries 
Conference in New Haven in 1930.) There 
is a law and legislative reference section, a 
California section carrying on the essential 
functions of a state historical library, a 
government documents and maps section, 
a prints section, and a splendidly developed 
service for the blind which reaches more 
than 1700 sightless readers. 

A staff of 62 includes two home teachers 
for the blind, and two staff members in 
San Francisco at the Sutro Branch, a col- 
lection of nearly 90,000 volumes including 
incunabula, Hebrew and Spanish manu- 
scripts, Japanese and Chinese books and 
manuscripts, Mexican history and early 
English literature and history. 


The Library Journal, July 1939, gives 
prompt information on the San Francisco 
Conference. Although Dr. Ferguson, Presi- 
dent of the A. L. A., stated that he was 
afraid he had chosen for his presidential 
address the wrong theme, “books,” in view 
of the then current excitement about the 
appointment of the new Librarian of 
Congress, a reading of that address “Days 
of °39” gives no indication of error in 
selection or interpretation, for it is a 
splendidly inspirational development of the 
librarian’s faith in the vital meaning of 
books. 


Timely articles with illustrations are 
given for Elizabeth Enright, winner of the 
John Newbery Medal, and Thomas Hand- 
forth, winner of the Caldecott Medal. 


Sidney B. Mitchell, Director of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley, with the introductory state- 
ment that his professional life has been 
divided between University Libraries and 
Library Schools, nevertheless proceeds to 
develop the theme “Where Shali We Build 
the Public Library?” Among the essentials 
he suggests are accessibility and a relative 
temporary quality which would make 
changes in arrangement and use com- 
paratively easy. 


A brief article gives photographs of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, winner of the Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award for the “most outstand- 
ing contribution to librarianship” and of 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, winner of the James 
Terry White Award and _ medal for 
“notable published writing, professional or 
otherwise,” the award being for his notable 
book “The Geography of Reading.” 


Dorsey W. Hyde, Ir., Director of 
Archival Service, The National Archives, 
Washington, D. C., writes of “The Integra- 
tion of Work With Archives and Historical 
Manuscripts.” This is of particular sig- 
nificance because of the many surveys now 
being conducted by the Historical Records 
Survey of the W. P. A., work which in part 
accounts for the immensely increased 
present interest in Archives and their care. 


Plans and views of the University of New 
Mexico Library are included in the article 
by the librarian, Wilma Loy Shelton. This 
new library building, dedicated in June, 
1939, is unique in that the model for its 
architectural construction is adapted from 
the ancient Pueblo of Taos, in northern 
New Mexico, well known to tourists in the 
southwest. The plans, views, and text in- 
dicate that the library needs of this Uni- 
versity at Albuquerque should be admir- 
ably provided for within the walls of this 
building. 


There are, in this July number of the 
Library Journal, two items of particular in- 
terest in connection with the Librarian of 
Congress appointment. “The MacLeish 
Case” heads a letter from M. Llewellyn 
Raney, in the “Readers’ Open Forum.” It 
gives highest commendation to the fine 
qualities of Archibald MacLeish. 

“The New Librarian of Congress” ap- 
pears on the editorial page, as a public 
statement that efforts of librarians in op- 
position to the appointment of Mr. 
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MacLeish, were prompted solely in defense 
of professional standards and were in no 
sense personal. “No one can deny his rank 
as one of the four great contemporary 
American poets, his administrative ability, 
and his scholarship.” The article closes 
with a hope that the new librarian will ac- 
cept a sincere welcome into the Library 
Association. 


One of the brevities in “Among Librar- 
ians” reports that Archibald MacLeish was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters by Yale University at its com- 
mencement exercises on June 21. Another 
item reports a similar honorary degree 
granted by Brown University, on June 19, 
to Halsey W. Wilson of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, for his publication of the widely 
used and valuable bibliographical indexes 
familiar to all librarians. Another item 
which will give particular delight to all 
Illinois librarians, as well as thousands out- 
side of Illinois, is that Phineas L. Windsor, 
Librarian of the University of Illinois, re- 
ceived from Columbia University in June, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 


IN THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
July, 1939 


Admitting general acceptance of the 
theory that a primary responsibility of the 
public library in a democracy is to supply 
treading material on current economic, 
political, and _ social problems, Lowell 
Martin sets forth how it works out in prac- 
tice, in a study for the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, “Pub- 
lic library provision of books about social 
problems” published in the Library 
Quarterly of July 1939. 


Of two phases of this contribution of the 
library to citizen enlightenment, first 
whether the books are available, and 
second, whether they are used, the first 
only is the subject of the present inquiry, 
leaving the second for later investigation. 

Subjects selected were: Government; 
Economic systems; Minority groups; Labor 
and unemployment; International issues; 
War and peace; Crime and law enforce- 
ment; and Education. 

The list of books used as the measuring 
stick was limited to titles published in 1934, 
1935 and 1936. Of the two thousand or 
more books on social problems issued dur- 
ing that period a selection of 250 of those 
listed in the Book Review Digest was made 
on the basis of application of seven criteria 
of quality: Understanding of the subject; 
Accuracy of fact; Vitality of presentation; 
Sincerity of treatment; Poise and sanity in 
treatment; Effective organization of ma- 
terial; Freedom from excessive bias. 


The libraries in which the list was 
checked were the Chicago Public Librar, 
and its 44 branches, and the libraries of 
seven independent political units in the 
metropolitan area, Evanston, Oak Park, 
Aurora, Hammond, Winnetka, Maywood 
and LaGrange. 

Checking for accessibility, a wide range 
of holdings was revealed. A borrower in 
one section may have 174 of the 250 sig- 
nigicant titles available in his local library, 
a borrower in another section may have 
only seven of them in the local unit. It is 
understood that an interbranch loan service 
extends the use of volumes beyond the 
local unit, but conceding a relationship be- 
tween easy accessibility and actual reading, 
the checking was from the viewpoint of 
local availability. 

Observing variations in the relationship 
of size of collection to number of titles held 
on the measuring list, the author suggests 
as possible explanations for the greater pro- 
portion in the “average” suburban library, 
such factors as the freedom from an ac- 
cumulation of mnonused materials, the 
higher per capita book budgets of the 
smaller cities, and probable differences in 
book-selection policy. The speculation is 
hazarded that “perhaps the medium-sized 
library is as able to supply material of this 
nature as is the very large library. Ad- 
ditional checking should throw light upon 
this point.” 

Interpretation of relation of holdings to 
three community social indices; educational 
level, economic status, and social mobility 
of inhabitants of each local registration 
area; is not so clearly defined, though pre- 
sented in graphs as well as text. The need 
for additional evidence is mentioned. 
“And even when that social data is at 
hand” says Mr. Martin “the problem of 
book selection will not be solved, for it is 
doubtful if social groupings entirely de- 
termine reading; psychological traits may 
have as much or greater import.” 

A footnote to the article states that 
copies of the list are available on applica- 
tion to the author. 

(This list was checked with the collection 
at the Illinois State Library and only 32 
titles were not in the catalog—these have 
since been added.) 


Fremont Rider, Librarian of the Olin 
Memorial Library, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, contributes to the 
July 1939 Library Quarterly in “Holdings 
of Incunabula in American University 
Libraries” information not accessible else- 
where. It may be noted that certain pub- 
lic, national, special and privately endowed 
libraries are mentioned, as well as the uni- 
versity libraries specified in the title. 

Mr. Rider’s list was obtained by direct 
correspondence, with the unusually high 
proportion of 234 answers to the letters he 
addressed to 236 libraries in the United 
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States selected as likely to have incuna- 
bula. “We are now aware” says the author 
“that such holdings are likely to crop up 
in the most unexpected places, and if some 
library was overlooked that should have 
been on our list, we offer sincere apologies.” 

The study is quantitative, and tabulates 
the holdings of the libraries it covers by 
pumber, whereas the “Census of Fifteenth 
Century Books Owned in America” compiled 
by the Committee of the Bibliographical 
Society of America tells which libraries 
have’ specific titles. Pierce Butler’s 
“Check List of Fifteenth Century Books in 
the Newberry Library and in Other Libraries 
of Chicago” issued in 1933 by the New- 
berry Library receives favorable comment 
as does Dr. Ernst Crous “Inventory of In- 
cunabula in Great Britain and Ireland” 
(Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society, XII (1913) p. 177-209). 

A study of the geographic distribution of 
incunabula in libraries of the world, by 
Enrique Sparn, published in 1927 at Cor- 
toba, Argentina, by the Argentina National 
Academy of Sciences is used for purpose of 
comparison. Dr. Sparn’s estimate then, o! 
104 libraries possessing 1,000 incunabula 
or more each, credited only three sich 
libraries to the United States. Mr. Rider's 
list now shows five with over 1,000. ani a 
long list with holdings varying from over 
600 to only one. The Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California, stands at the top 
of the United States list, with 5,189 


volumes; The Library of Congress in 
Washington next, with 3,604 volumes; 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts next with 1,860; the J. P. Morgan 
Library, New York, next with 1,800 
volumes, and Newberry Library, Chicago, 
next with 1,634 volumes. 


From Thornvald Solberg comes an 
engrossing and _ heretofore unpublished 
“Chapter in the Unwritten History of the 
Library of Congress from January 17 to 
April 5, 1899” dealing with the appoint- 
ment of Herbert Putnam as _ librarian. 
Supplementing this article in the July 1939 
Library Quarterly is a reprint of Mr. Sol- 
berg’s article in the Nation of March 9, 
1899, calling attention to the critical situa- 
tion in the Library of Congress, and the 
need for certain principles of action. 


“The Scholar as Librarian” is a tribute 
to the memory of Adolf Von Harnack, dis- 
tinguished church historian and librarian 
of the Prussian State Library, Berlin, from 
1905 to 1921, by Dr. Felix E. Hirsch, 
librarian of Bard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity since 1936. 


Also is “The Philosophy of Classifica- 
tion and of Classifying” by Harriet D. 
MacPherson of the Columbia University 


School of Library Service, who contributed 
en earlier paper on “Some Thoughts on the 
Philosophy of Cataloging.” The two 
processes are generally tne work of one de- 
partment, but classification is represented 
to be the more complex, less satisfactorily 
syst2matized and more subject to change. 
The author suggests four philosophies 
(1) the philosophy covering the different 
divisions of human knowledge — the 
philosophy of the universe; (2) the 
philosophies of the divisions of knowledge 
as portrayed in printed books; (3) the 
philosophy of the compilers of classifica- 
tion schemes; and (4) the philosophy of 
classifiers who try to fit particular col- 
lections of books into existing classification 
schemes with the hope that readers will be 
satisfied with the resulting arrangement of 
the books on the shelves. “Back of prac- 
tical classification stand the different 
philosophies, and for the present it seems 
that the classifier will have to work hard 
to so organize the book collection that the 
ideals of the sociological philosophy of 
librarianship may be approached.” 


IN THE LIBRARY REVIEW (Glasgow) 
Summer, 1939 


An editorial on certain phases of library 
service “economic in theory” but “imperfect 
in practice” points out that “rate payers” 
are entitled not only to ,“book borrowing,” 
but to the “expert advice of trained li- 
brarians who, however limited their own 
local stocks, can lay open through the re- 
gional, nationai, and international services 
an almost unlimited access to the world’s 
treasures of learning.” 


“No one concerned for the dignity of 
letters can have failed to notice the in- 
creasing voracity and audibility of pub- 
lishers’ advertising of recent years” says 
Mr. Stanley Snaith, librarian of Bethnal 
Green, in the first sentence of an article 
“Books and Publicity.” His analysis of 
book advertising in the British Journals 
elicits causual brevities such as “The re- 
sults are disquieting;” “This is ominous;” 
“The reign of the superficial is in full 
swing;” “Literature after all occupies a dif- 
‘erent position in the scheme of things from 
Hollywood hokum. The distinction may be 
elusive, but it is there;” “The appeal is 
poignantly directed at a natural social in- 
stinct, the desire to be in the swim;” 
“When a publisher has made a bock so well 
known that not to be able to talk about it 
is a social handicap—(‘“Poor Mary! See 
how everyone avoids her. Someone ought 
to tell her it’s because she hasn’t read ‘The 
Citadel’”’)—then, and only then, he is 
racing under full sail towards best-seller- 
dom.” 
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This reader at least must admit a par- 
ticularly keen enjoyment in the dexterous 
phrasing of the writer’s ire at current prac- 
tices in the advertising of certain publish- 
ers and in book criticisms in_ certain 
journals. Many an American librarian 
wili agree to the concluding sentences: 
“Meanwhile it is no easy matter to preserve 
a balanced judgment towards new books. 
The barkers are too deafening for that.” 


An early apprenticeship in the office of 
a manufacturing publisher, some twenty odd 
years on the selection committees of pub- 
lishers, and an absence of two years from 
active work in this field, gave the back- 
ground from which Alistair J. B. Paterson, 
in “A Publisher Looks Back,” makes some 
observations on past and present difficul- 
ties of publishing, with a glimpse into the 
future. 


Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers contributes 
the second of a series of four articles on 
“Library Economy Writers: The Widening 
Field,’ dealing with books on librarianship, 
from Alfred  Pollard’s “Books about 
Books,” 1893, to the years prior to the 
great war. 


Quotations from three books, “Loud Re- 
port” by Gibson Cowan (Michael Joseph, 
Ltd.), “Walls Have Mouths” by Wilfred 
Macartney (Victor Gollancz, Ltd.), and 
“They Always Come Back” by Cicely 
McCall (Methuen & Company, Ltd.), make 
up the substance of the article ‘Prison 
Libraries: Mainly by Prisoners.” 


In the observations on “Books and 
Bookmen” by Ivanhoe, considerable space 
is given to the difference in interpretation 
of freedom of the press in England and in 
America. There is also an_ interesting 
though brief discussion on book collecting, 
in the course of which this is said: 
“Cultivate the bookselling fraternity in the 
flesh. Booksellers are an extraordinanly 
fascinating species of human being. Many 
of them know a great deal more than the 
average librarian.” The article closes with 
a burst of enthusiasm for Burton’s “Book- 
hunter,” Fitzgerald’s “Book  Fancier,” 
Newton’s “Amenities of Book-collecting,” 
Rosenbach’s “Books and Bidders,” and 
Morley’s “Ex Libris Carissimis.” “Happy 
the man who has yet to discover them, and 
maybe happier he who can find leisure to 
re-read them‘” 


IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
March, April, May-June, 1939 


Special Libraries last mentioned in these 
columns was that of February, 1939, which 
seems a very long time ago, these hot sum- 


mer days. In the meantime the study by 
Walter Hausdorfer, Librarian, School of 
Business Library, Columbia University, on 
“Professional School and Departmental 
Libraries,” begun in the March Special 
Libraries, and continued in the April and 
May-June issues, has been reprinted and 
can be bought as a separate. The purpose 
of the analysis was to find what common 
factors there might be in these special 
libraries in higher educational institutions. 
The survey, conducted by questionnaire, 
covered fifty-one libraries in various subject 
groups, including art, architecture, music, 
economics and business, journalism, law, 
medicine and dentistry, sociology and edu- 
cation, and scientific and technical. Cur- 
rent practices and procedures in organiza- 
tion, equipment, personnel, finances and 
acquisition and dispositicn of materials are 
summarized. 


In the March Special Libraries the 
Symposium of “Important Books of the 
Year” is concluded by criticisms and lists; 
of insurance books by Helen D. Hertell, of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company; of books useful in naval research, 
by Ruth H. Hooker, Naval Research Lab- 
oratory; of books for reference and general 
reading in a public business library, by 
Mary Watkins Dietrichson, Kirstein Busi- 
ness Branch, Boston Public Library; of a 
few books of special value in a newspaper 
library, by Carolyn S. Faltermayer, of the 
Philadelphia Record; of a considerable 
number of titles useful in public relations, 
by Alberta E. Fish, of Brown & Company; 
of books for an art museum, by Etheldred 
Abbot, Ryerson Library, Art Institute of 
Chicago; of health books, by Isabel L. 
Towner, National Health Library; of bocks 
on the generation and distribution of power 
and light, by Frances Davis, Bureau of 
Power and Light, Los Anzeles: and of 
architectural books by Marion Rawls, 
Burnham Library of Architecture, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago 


Continuing the series of “Making Up the 
Magazine,” editor Marion C. Manley dis- 
cusses “The Question of Book Notes.” 


Of primary importance to all libraries is 
Linda H. Morley’s article “Tools for Li-' 
brary Cooperation in the United States.” 
begun in the April Special Libraries, and 
finished in the May-June issue. This sur- 
vey of those tools in the United States, 
since 1900, includes several kinds of 
directories of libraries and special col- 
lections, union lists and catalogs indicating 
holdings of groups of libraries. In addition 
there are many directories and lists of or- 
ganizations and individuals that make 
reasonably accessible information from 
authorities in certain fields, such as asso- 
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ciations, foundations, research and service 
organizations, editors and government of- 
ficials. ‘These sources are obviously of par- 
ticular importance when there is little or 
nothing in print to help solve the special 
problem under consideration. 


Although most of the requests to the 
Museum Library originate with the museum 
staff, there are other varied and practical 
uses, as shown by Lee Ash, Jr., in his 
article “The Place of the Museum Li- 
brary: Some of Its Relations to the Busi- 
ness and Professional Man” printed in the 
April, 1939 Special Libraries. 


“Financial Group Memorabilia” by the 
Librarian of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, Alta B. Claflin, summarizes 
achievements, including publications, of this 
important S. L. A. group. 


“Minor Complications in the Editor's 
Life” is the fourth installment in Marian 
C. Manley’s series “Making Up the Maga- 
zine,” in the April Special Libraries; “And 
In Conclusion,” the fifth in the same 
sequence, in the May-June number. 

May-June Special Libraries contains, in 
addition to the serials noted before, several 
articles which should be mentioned: 

“Subject Headings in a Special Library” 
is by Anvor Barstad, Head of the Catalog- 
ing Department, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University. It explains the prob- 
lems inherent in the cataloging of special 
collections, and comments on certain pub- 
lications which have recently appeared in 
this field. 


With the current emphasis on microfilms 
for libraries, two articles in this May-June 
Special Libraries are especially timely: 
“The Filing and Cataloging of Microfilms,” 
by Ross C. Cibella, librarian, Hall Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, and “Filing and 
Preserving Microfilm’ by Florence Jakes, 
Librarian, Chemical Research Department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 


Editor Marian C. Manley in “S. L. A. 
1929-1939—-A Decade of Transition,” 
among other things characterizes S. L. A. 
as “an organization of informed members” 
and as “an agency for service publications.” 

Any librarian who has observed the work 
of this Association through these years may 
think these are modest claims. Any librar- 
ian who heard the program and saw the 
exhibits of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion Conference in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, late in May, 1939, can whole-heartedly 
confirm that impression. The writer of this 
article qualifies on both counts, and ex- 
presses considerable enthusiasm over the 
entire “Mobilization of Knowledge” theme 


of the Conference, from its beginning ad- 
dress by Dr. John Robbins Hart, “Mobiliza- 
tion of Personality,” to the final program 
on Mobilization through Research Agencies, 
with Dr. Dewhurst of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, Kenneth Condit of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Dr. James K. 
Hunt of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, and Dr. Schmeckebier of the Insti- 
tute of Government Research, Brookings 
Institution, interpreting scope and present 
aims of the organizations represented. The 
exhibits of the various groups and chapters 
of the Association, at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, including unique contributions from 
some of the California motion picture 
studios, were as provocative of interest as 
were the famous windows-on-the-street book 
exhibits of the Baltimore Public Library. 
Within that institution this writer was per- 
sonally conducted by a staff member, Miss 
Harriet Turner, who will be remembered 
as having been in Illinois as librarian of 
the Kewanee Public Library, for a number 
of years. 

The exhibit in the Department of Com- 
merce Auditorium in Washington, planned 
by Miss Adelaide Hasse and many De- 
partmental librarians in Washington, was a 
revelation even to librarians familiar with 
the vast amount of splendid material to be 
found in Government documents. It 
seemed incredible that so much material 
could be gathered together and presented 
so comprehensively for an exhibit of one 
day only, there being but that amount of 
time set aside for the Washington part of 
the Baltimore Conference. Later, Special 
Libraries and the printed proceedings of the 
Conference will reproduce the addresses 
and, it is hoped, portions of the discussions 
at these various meetings, the subjects of 
which ranged through finance, insurance, 
science, business and _ technology, com- 
merce, journalism, and social science. 


IN THE WILSON BULLETIN 
April, May, June, 1939 


Three Wilson Bulletins have accumu- 
lated since last mentioned in these columns. 
Selecting only a few from the many worthy 
of mention, there are in the April, 1939 
number, the following articles: 

“Flyin’ High: a magazine for those who 
have stories in their heads,” is an estab- 
lished part of the school activities at Plan- 
dome Road School, Manhasset, New York, 
and Phyllis Fenner, Librarian, tells an in- 
teresting story of the beginning and con- 
tinuance of this unedited school magazine. 


Chalmers Hadley, Librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, writes of “Re- 
sponsible Trustees” in answer to points 
brought out in Philip O. Keeney’s article, 
“The Public Library: A People’s Univer- 


Mr. Hadley’s comment on the basis 


sity?” 
of value being the trustee’s real interest in 


the library, and his distinction between 
public opinion and popular clamor, deserve 
thoughtful consideration. 


“Some Thoughts Concerning Education” 
appear as the third installment in Oscar 
C. Orman’s “How Does This Sound?” 
“Should five years of poorly planned study 
be preferable to four years of unified and 
carefully outlined work?” he says, and then 
“to stimulate discussion” questions the 
necessity for having library training on a 
graduate basis. 


Concluded from the January issue is the 
excellent illustrated article by Marjorie A. 
Blackistone, “Making the Most of Bulletin 
and Blackboards” for school library pub- 
licity. 


A new slant on “A Picture Index” is pre- 
sented by Dr. Otto Bettmann of The 
Bettmann Archive, New York City. His 
suggestions are of particular interest to 
libraries that are providing source aids for 
the artist, designer, educator and pub- 
lisher. 


As a supplement to Richard James Hur- 
ley’s “Key to the Out-of-Doors,” a brief 
survey of new books on nature study ap- 
pears in the April Wilson Bulletin, under 
the title “New Leaves for Nature’s 
Book.” 


In the May number of the Wilson Bul- 
letin mention is made of these articles: 

The photograph of the Research Library 
at 20th Century-Fox Studio in Los Angeles 
shows that it is the busy place that Frances 
Cary Richardson, head of the Research De- 
partment, proves it to be in the article 
“Previous to Previews.” 


Preservation of material in libraries has 
less current publicity than does the pro- 
motion of its use, but E. Lenore Casford 
of the University of Oregon Library, 
writes of both in “Periodicals, Their Use 
and Preservation.” 


Newman F. McGirr, of the Library of 
Congress, in “When Is a Book?” mentions 
the difficulty of comparing adequately dif- 
ferent library collections so long as there 
are so many differing interpretations of 
the line of demarcation between pamphlet 
and book. 


Oscar C. Orman, contributing No. IV of 
his series “How Does This Sound?” sug- 
gests “Library Test Pilots” and experi- 
mental libraries as laboratories for the 


testing and promotion of new ideas and 
techniques. Television, electric sorting of 
cards, and mechanical book shelves are 
among the forecasts. 


In lighter vein, albeit perhaps with ser- 
ious implications, appear “Types of 
Librarians” as described by Dorothy 
Heiderstadt and illustrated by Virginia 
Feldman. The editor’s appeal to readers 
of the Bulletin “Somebody please tell us 
how to stop those girls up in Bethlehem” 
meets with no favor from this reader, who 
suggests more activity, not less. 

“Films Out of Books” by Maxine Block, 
has brief notes on Alfred Nobel, Pygmalion, 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


The Public Library at Moline, Illinois, 
has an illustration and text by Alice Wil- 
liams, the Librarian, describing the Book 
Week Fair held in the Moline Public 
Library. 


The June, 1939 Wilson Bulletin begins 
with a very timely article, although it deals 
with the A. L. A. Convention of 1938. “I 
Like a Convention; Memories of Kansas 
City and Thereafter” is an article made up 
of notes by Donald K. Campbell, forming 
excellent copy for many an idea for library 
publicity and promotion. Those planning 
attendance at the San Francisco Conference 
could very well find it the pattern for a 
notebook which would extend the value of 
the trip to and from the Convention, as 
well as the Convention itself. 


Philip O. Keeney writes “An Open Let- 
ter to the Chairman of the Third Activities 
Committee, American Library Association,” 
in the article “The Next Case.” His sub- 
ject, as may be guessed, is that of tenure 
of the librarian’s office, and a discussion 
of what can be done in the future in fight- 
ing cases of unfair dismissals. This is 
urged as a legitimate A. L. A. function, and 
a specific program is presented, involving 
procedure, appropriation and the time 
element. 


There is a fine collection of vacation 
reading projects filling eleven pages of this 
June Wilson Bulletin, and offering many a 
suggestion from children’s librarians in 
many parts of this country. 


A list of particular value is offered by 
the Readers’ Adviser of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, Helen Hirt MacLean, in the 
article “Library Aid for Refugees.” 


In the School Libraries Section there ap- 
pears a list of free and inexpensive material 
available at both the New York and the 
San Francisco Fairs. In the brief article 
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“World’s Fair Publicaticns” there is an ex- 
cellent list of books on the New York 
World’s Fair. 


Carl H. Melinat of Western Reserve 
Tiniversitv Librorv, selects from more than 
fifteen thousand books and pamphlets is- 
sued by the United States, the “Outstand- 
ing U. S. Government Publications of 
1938.” 


Munro Leaf, in cartoon and text, shows 
in red, black, and white, three types of 
people you dont want in your library: 
“Dirty-Hands the Ripper,’ “Sarabella 
Simplemind,” and “Justme Wobblewit.” 


The June number of the Wilson Bulletin 
is rightly called a jumbo issue, and it is 
quite impossible to mention either all of 
the interesting articles or the various De- 
partments which contain material of value. 
Read it and see! 


THE A. L. A. BULLETINS 


The A. L. A. Bulletin last mentioned in 
Illinois Libraries was the March 1939 issue. 

In the April number apveared Carl 
Milam’s address at the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association 
meeting, on “Some Possibilities of Library 
Cooperation with Latin America,” and two 
articles by Lawrence Heyl, Chairman, A. 
L. A. Book Buying Committee, one a pro- 
test “On Boycotting German Books and 
Periodicals,’ the other a report on “Book 


Cooperatives for Libraries.’ The New 
Trier High School Library, Winnetka, 
Illinois, was described by Genevieve 


Dixon, Assistant Librarian, in “An Active 
Workshop for the School,” and Miriam C. 
Maloy of the California State Library 
wrote the fourth of the series of articles 
on “Faculty Status of College Librarians.” 
The question of biennial A. L. A. con‘er- 
ences was answered “Yes,” with reasons, 
by Clarence E. Sherman, and “No,” with 
other reasons, by Amy Winslow. Queens 
Borough Book Bus and Minneapolis Book- 
mobile Branch were pictured, as was the 
Hobby-O-Meter, an interesting display de- 
vice invented by Matilde Kelly of Chicago, 
in which electric push buttons control lights 
back of slides bearing names of books. 
A. L. A. News included pictures of all the 
nominees. Among the many other notes 
and articles, only these are mentioned: 
William J. Hamilton’s “Statistics: What 
Shall I Do with Them?” Nell Unger’s 
“Salaries in Lower Brackets Need Adijust- 
ing,” and Leo R. Etzkorn’s “Has the Re- 
cession Caught Up with the Public 
Library?” These were followed by 20 
pages of “General and Salary Statistics’”— 
for Public Libraries serving various groups 
of population, from 10,000 to 200,000. 


The May A. L. A. Bulletin was made up 
primarily of A. L. A. convention announce- 
ments but there were a number of articles 
of more than then’ current interest. 
“Library Policies on Leaves of Absence” 
by Irene Smith, was the fifth in a series of 
articles sponsored by the Staff Organiza- 
tions Round Table, of which Pearl I. Field 
of Chicago, is Chairman. Leaves for ill- 
ness, study and travel, were _ studied. 
Variations were so great that no items can 
be quoted, excevt for the general statement 
that as a rule libraries give longer vacations 
then business 2nd re less generous with 
sick leaves. The A. L. A. Headquarters 
rules on sick leaves are included in the 
article. Mildred L. Batchelder. of the A. 
L. A. School and Children’s Library Divi- 
sion, explained, in “No, Thev Don’t Dupli- 
cate,” why there is no overlapping in the 
work of her Division and that of the School 
Library specialists in the Librarv Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Lilian Barnes Ford of the Rochester, N. Y. 
Board of Library Trustees, wrote on “How 
Garden Clubs Work with the Library”. 

Eminent!v worth careful reading, both by 
borrower and lender. is “The Interlibrar~ 
Loan Code” hv Harold Russell of the Uni- 
versitv of Minnesota Library. He men- 
tioned as stil! fundamentally sound the 
“Code of Practice for Interlibrary Loens” 
of 1917, but suggested for each article of 
that code, needed revisions or extensions. 
The difficulties from the lending library 
side were presented as follows: “Much de- 
pends on the point of view” wrote Mr. 
Russell. “Those who borrow much more 
than they lend are more likelv to be 
generous in spirit. On the other hand, 
custodians of laree collections which have 
been assembled ¢t> meet the need: of a 
svecial group wi!l feel that they have a 
definite responsibility to the'r own con- 
stituents. Bocks which have been lent for 
use out of town are obviously not available 
in the place where they are supposed to 
be found. Furthermore interlibrary loan 
service has grown bv such leaps and bounds 
that it now makes inroads on the vrimary 
activities of the librarv staff.’ To keep 
this within reasonable limits, adopticn of a 
revised code ws suggest2d; also adequate 
publicity to make it efective. 


The June A. L. A. Bulletin contains the 
“Tentative Report of the Third A. L. A. 
Activities Committee,” and the Committee 
requests that members read the whole re- 
port, not merely the special sections in 
which they are most concerned. Suggestions 
from any member or group are asked for, 
and will be given consideration. The re- 
vised recommendations on this proposed 
reorganization of the A. L. A. will be sub- 
mitted to the Council for action at its 
December meeting. 
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Art Collections and Exhibits 


Reported by Eliza B. Foster 


O’KEEFFE REPRODUCTIONS 


One of the most important recent ac- 
quisitions of the art collection in the IIli- 
nois State Library is the portfolio of twelve 
reproductions of paintings by Georgia 
O’Keeffe. Each of these has been mounted 
for exhibition purposes and is ready for 
circulation. 

Georgia O’Keeffe, of Irish and Hungarian 
parentage was born in 1887 in Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin. She began drawing when she 
was ten years old. At seventeen she studied 
with John Vanderpoe’ at the Chicago Art 
Institute. Another year was spent at the 
Art Students’ League in New York with 
William M. Chase, Francis Luis Mora and 
Kenyon Cox for teachers. Two more years 
from 1914 to 1916 were spent at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia with Alon Bement as 
instructor. 

When she was teaching at one of the 
State Normal Colleges in Texas in 1917 
she sent some of her drawings to a friend 
in New York. The drawings were shown 
to Alfred Stieglitz whose fame in creating 
the proper setting for modern painting in 
America had been established in the Arm- 
ory Show in New York and in his own 
galleries at “291” and “An American Place.” 

It was Stieglitz who planned an O’Keeffee 
show in New York without her permission. 
The Stieglitz who tells us that “unless one 
creates in embryo what one wishes to see 
flower in full; unless whatever a man does 
is a symbol of the thing he claims to be 
fighting for—then what he says and what 
he is fighting for in the end can have no 
significance.” 

Georgia O'Keeffe made a quick trip to 
New York indignant that her drawings had 
been exhibited without her consent. It was 
then that she met Stiglitz and his encour- 
agement resulted in her deserting teaching 
for painting in New York. Her work was 
exhibited first in Stieglitz’ famous gallery, 
291 Fifth Avenue. 

It has been said of O’Keeffe’s painting 
that like Marie Laurencin she expresses 
femininity in paint, though there is nothing 
comparable between the pastel ladies of 
Laurencin and the colorful abstractions of 
O'Keeffe. Comment on these abstractions 
has been rich and varied. Eugen Neuhaus 
has called her work “plastic decorative de- 
signs in which form has been reduced to the 
simplest, most expressive meaning.” 


The critical Bulliet of the Chicago Daily 
News thinks she has done the best work of 
any American, male or female, in the pure 
abstract. Few painters or artists in any 
medium keep on a consistent plane. Some 
of her work is fine painting; most of it is 
good design and the talk of symbolism pro 
and con in her work may be overdone. 

Lewis Mumford finds her a poet ot 
womanhood in all its phases—and goes on 
with a Freudian conception of her flower 
pieces that may or may not be a correct 
analysis. It is certain that she has been 
influenced by the theories of her husband 
and perhaps some of her own emotions are 
portrayed in paint. 

The smoothness of brush work, the origin- 
ality of design are worth much in con- 
temporary American painting. Stieglitz 
wanted to photograph a cloud sequence that 
would inspire a symphony. O'Keeffe has 
painted in blue, green and black a sym- 
phony called simply “Music” that should 
attract the student of abstract painting and 
the scoffer alike. In this field it is possible 
for the scoffer to become the most interested 
of critics. 


The portfolio of twelve reproductions 
lists the place where each of these works 
was done, an interesting aside on the geo- 
graphic influerice of these paintings. The 
Stieglitz summer home at Lake George, 
New York, has been the background for 
some of the flower pieces. Ghost Ranch, 
New Mexico, part of a dude ranch near 
where the artists of the Taos Colony have 
painted has brought forth the vivid color 
of “Sunflower” against a blue background 
“Pedernal and red hills” is a contrast 
almost too bright for the eye unaccustomed 
to the elemental western background of 
Ghost Ranch. It was here that the friend- 
ship between Mabel Dodge Luhan of “Lo- 
renzo in Taos” fame and O’Keeffe de- 
veloped, through which Dorothy Brett, the 
young English painter found encouragement 
in her work. 


The Gaspé coast has been the background 
for cooler color and subject matter. Here 
we find a religious conception for the first 
time in O’Keeffe’s work. 


Marsden Hartley, another protege of 
Stieglitz early in his career, says of O’Keeffe 
that she is modern by instinct and therefore 
cannot avoid modernity of expression. No 
matter how the pictures of O’Keeffe may 
impress one it is almost certain that they 


will leave a very definite impression. It 
would seem impossible to be luke-warm 
in appreciation of her work. Since she has 
been called the most significant woman in 
the field of modern painting, these repro- 
ductions will surely prove of interest. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL AVAIL- 
ABLE IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Bell and Howell Filmo Library, 1801-15 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 
16mm. silent films on science, physical 
education and sports, entertainment, 
current events and history, teaching, 
agricultural subjects, history and re- 
ligion. 

Chicago Public Library, Michigan Avenue 

at Washington, Chicago. 
Sets of slides on art, travel, religious 
subjects, etc., to be lent in the Chicago 
area only. 

College Film Center, 59 E. Van Buren 

Street, Chicago. 
16mm. films on health and welfare, 
rented by day or week. 

Films, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago. 
16mm. sound films on various subjects 
available for rent. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 E. Eighth 

Street, Chicago. 
16mm. sound films and 8mm. silent 
films for rent. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 212 W. 

Washington Street, Chicago. 
“Your Company’s Voice,” a slide film 
showing good telephone usage. 


Illinois Department of Public Health, 
Springfield. 

Catalog loan service: 
Free literature 
Motion pictures 
Still pictures 
Posters 

Motion Picture Bureau, National Council 
Y. M. C. A. 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Large collection of 16mm. and 35mm. 
silent films and sound films, religious, 
educational, industrial, patriotic and 
comedy pictures. 

Films lent free on payment of $2.00 
annual registration fee. 

Ryerson Library, Art Institute of Chicago, 
Lantern Slide Department, Miss Eliza- 
beth Fisher, Assistant in Charge, Chicago. 

Lantern slides on various art subjects 
available for rent. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 327 S. 
LaSalle, Street, Chicago. 

Films on various subjects for sale. 

Springfield Art Association, 801 North Fifth 
Street, Springfield. 

Sets of garden and art slides lent free 
to members for lectures. 

University of Illinois, Visual Aids Service, 
113 Education Building, Urbana. 

Library of visual aids, including 16mm. 
silent films, 16mm sound films, 35mm. 
silent films, and glass slides on ani- 
mals, first aid, geography, books, 
health, history, industries, safety, 
travel, etc., for rent. 


I. L. A. NEWS 


THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Early in this fiscal year of the Illinois 
Library Association ten members were ap- 
pointed to the Membership Committee by 
the President, Mrs. Katharine Arzinger. 
These ten members represent as many areas 
throughout the State, thus equalizing the 
work and making it possible to make a 
thorough canvas of the field. 

The committee has worked and is still 
working, diligently, to bring new members 
into the Association and with very good 
results up to the present time. 

Members in arrears, new members from 
library staffs, and Boards of Trustees are 
being added monthly to the paid member- 
ship list. 


The committee cannot urge too strongly 
the importance of all members of library 
groups belonging to the State organization 
and giving to it every support possible and 
in return receiving the help and splendid 
opportunities given by the I. L. A. vo in- 
dividual and group-members. 


The Membership Committee appreciates 
the response already given and will gladly 
welcome further cooperation in adding to 
the membership of the Illinois Library 
Association. 

The following persons compose the Mem- 
bership Committee to whom dues may be 
sent at any time: 

Dorothy M. Black, Reference Assistant, 
U. of Ill. Library, Urbana. 
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Julia M. Fink, Aurora. 

Ruth P. Hughes, Librarian, Freeport Pub- 
lic Library, Freeport. 

Rev. Andrew Lemke, Trustee, Princeton 
Public Library, Princeton. 

Peggy Otis, Assistant Librarian, Moline 
Public Library, Moline. 

Emma Scheffler, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

Sara Belle Seiwell, Librarian, Danville 
Public Library, Danville. 


Jack B. Spear, Librarian, Carbondale 
Public Library, Carbondale. 
Bella Stuernagel, Librarian, Belleville 


Public Library, Belleville. 


Adah F. Whitcomb, Supervisor, Work 
with Public Schools, Public Library, Chi- 
cago. 

ELIZABETH B. CurRRY, Chairman, 
Kewanee Public Library, Kewanee. 


“WE OUGHT TO BELONG TO 
SOMETHING” 


The Librarian was giving reasons for re- 
newing the institutional membership in the 
I, L. A. and a member of the Board of 
Directors remarked, “Well, I think we 
ought to belong to something.” No doubt 
this is one of the most oft quoted reasons 
for membership, the solid front of 291 IIli- 
nois libraries. 


A membership in the Illinois Library 
Association makes it possible to tune in 
on the library world at all times. We have 
but one definite goal—all libraries strive 
to provide selected printed material for 
all people in the most efficient manner. Con- 
tact with those engaged in like pursuit is 
one way to improve our own methods 


A network of communication is neces- 
sary if effective work can become an ac- 
complished fact. While the “Public Li- 
brary Service Fund” did not become an 
actuality I doubt if it could have made its 
way to the Governor’s desk without the aid 
of repeated communications with all the 
libraries in the State. State aid will prob- 
ably become an actuality and it will be 
only through the combined efforts of all 
through such an organization as I. L. A. 

Not only ought we to help set up a net- 
work of communication but we ought to 
lend our financial support to the I. L. A. 


Through the periodical ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES we have a medium for the ex- 
change of Ideas. I have made a resolution 
to read at once the professional publica- 
tions as they make their way to my desk. 
The librarian of a small organization so 
often allows more pressing work to take 


up the time but I have never regretted 
the impulse which makes me pause, and 
spend a few minutes with ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES. It is refreshing, this contact 
with my neighbors. I go on from this point 
a little more pleased with libraries in gen- 
eral and sometimes a little more pleased 
with myself. Fortunately we do not always 
agree and this little periodical also acts as 
a challenge. Perhaps it is a pet theory of 
mine that is up for discussion. 


Closely following the “ought to belongs” 
come the “want to belongs.” After spend- 
ing three days at the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation Conference I come home and try 
to put into words what I have gained from 
the time I spent away from my beloved 
library. 

Foremost comes the idea of contact and 
fellowship with other library-minded people. 
I sometimes wonder if the most useful work 
of any conference is not carried on in the 
elevators, over the luncheon table and in 
small conferences with friends and neigh- 
bors. It is for this reason that I have re- 
cently advocated a few hours set apart for 
round table discussions, segregating those 
attending by size of their home library. 
Perhaps the classifications as used in the 
statistics might be the guide. 


I wonder how many librarians have said 
to their patrons when recommending the 
“Little American Girl,” I heard Mrs. Allee 
speak in Springfield last fall. The speakers 
at the I. L. A. Conference give to librarians 
a personal contact with authors and books 
and the wonder of this is transmitted to the 
readers. 


The Conference gives those interested 
in libraries and those engaged in library 
work an opportunity to conduct meetngs, 
prepare papers and present their problems 
and ideas. This is not only good experience 
but it is good publicity for the library. 

Oh yes, the I. L. A. Conference is a very 
good reason for wanting to belong to I. L. A. 

We must belong to I. L. A. if we expect 
to see State Aid and Certification become 
a fact. And the staff and trustees of the 
small library must belong if we are to have 
a definite voice in the formulating of plans, 
of methods and if we expect to enjoy the 
fruits of labor. 

Eva E. GOopALE, Librarian, 
Township Public Library, 
Galva, Illinois. 


The annual conference of the Illinois 
Library Association will be held in Peoria, 
October 26-28, 1939, (Thursday through 
Saturday) at the Pere Marquette Hotel. 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 
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Pamphlet Material Available 


Checked by Esther Byrant 


LEIGHTON, MARGARET C. Junior high 
school plays; ten short plays on the Ameri- 
can epic. Samuel French, 25 W. 49th St., 
New York, 1938. 

These short plays show how the lives 
of ordinary people were colored by the 
great events of their day. Where historical 
figures do appear, it is at a distance or by 
reference. Instead of glorifying war, the 
author shows it as a shadow darkening the 
lives of the characters involved. Although 
costumes and scenery are indicated, the 
plays are also adapted to the most informal 
classroom use. They are free of royalty 
when performed by amateurs, but they may 
not be copied. 

LOIZEAUX, MARIE D. Publicity primer; 
an ABC of “telling all’’ about the public 
library. 2d ed. revised. N. Y., H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1939. 

MANLEY, MARIAN CATHERINE. comp. 
The special library profession and what it 
offers; surveys of fifteen fields. N. Y., 
Special Libraries Association, 1938. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VISUAL EDu- 
CATION AND FILM EXHIBITION. Proceed- 
ings and addresses, eighth session. National 
conference on visual education and film ex- 
hibition, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago; 
4-page bibliography. 

The meetings are held in the Francis W. 
Parker school, Chicago, one of the thirty-two 
experimental schools selected by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association to conduct 
its film experiments with the new releases 
from the Hays organization. The Better 
Films Council, P. T. A., National Safety 
Council and similar organizations are rep- 
resented each year, and contribute to the 
discussion of vital film problems. Partial 
contents: Practical ethics from feature 
films; the movie camera in school work; 
reading books and seeing movies; effective 
auditory presentation of visual aids; visual 
education in the Quincy, IIl., schools; ama- 
teur movies of trade school activities; visual 
education in the Irving Park grade school; 
a county cooperative film library. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. Safety and safety 
education: and annotated bibliography; pre- 
pared by the Safety education projects of 
the Research Division. Washington, D. C., 
The Association, 1939. 


A revision of the mimeographed edition 
issued in August, 1938, for the Commission 
on Safety Education of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Contents: 
Books, pamphlets, and bulletins; magazine 


articles on safety appearing in periodicals 
during the years 1936-38; each arranged 
alphabetically under more than _ thirty 
classes. As a result of safety instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools, there 
have been fewer injuries and deaths among 
children. Today the need is to extend the 
successful experience of certain communi- 
ties to all urban and rural school systems. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 
The ABC of the U. S. A.; a series of minia- 
ture essays on democracy. The League, 
726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1939. 

Contents: Of the people; for the people; 
by the people; our written constitution; our 
dual nature (we are a group of forty-eight 
states, each with a strong state government 
of its own but united under a common 
central government); our famous checks 
and balances (the executive, legislative, ju- 
dicial, each balancing and checking the 
other); streamlining government (an essay 
on administration); our party system; pa- 
tronage; democracy and leadership; by their 
fruits ye shall know them. 

THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 
millan. 

Direct and impartial discussions of cur- 
rent problems, which aim to give the reader 
a sound basis for making intelligent choices. 
(1) “Here Comes Labor,” by Chester M. 
Wright; (2) “Which Way America? Com- 
munism, Fascism, Democracy,” by Lyman 
Bryson; (3) “Let Me Think,” by Harry 
Allen Overstreet. 

PuBLIC POLICY PAMPHLET No. 29. Free- 
dom and the economic system, by Friedrich 
A. Hayek. University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 


The author feels it is useless to denounce 
dictators while the policies that have made 
dictatorship inevitable elsewhere are sup- 
ported. “The air rings with eloquent de- 
fense of liberty but do we really know 
where the danger to liberty lies.” 


SHAFER, MARY SHERMAN. Rhythms for 
children; music by Mary Morgan Mosher. 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1938. 


The author is instructor of physical edu- 
cation in the Horace Mann School. “In the 
Horace Mann School much of the gym- 
nasium period in the first and second grades 
is spent on rhythms. Many rhythms are 
given; they are not handed out to the chiid- 
ren saying ‘you do this or that,’ but the 
children plan and make up their own. Con- 
sequently there is a value far exceeding the 
value of the rhythmic sense which is inci- 


N. Y., Mac- 
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dentally being developed, but the rhythms 
foster the dramatic instinct, they help to 
develop large muscle groups, they bring 
about cooperation between the children in 
the class, and what is more important they 
form a link between home life and life in 
school.” 

WRIGHT, KATHARINE O. Twenty-five 
years of girl scouting, 1912-1937. Girl 
Scouts, 14 W. 49th St., New York. Illus., 
ports. 

The frontispiece is a photograph of three 
great leaders: Lord Robert Baden-Powell, 
Lady Baden-Powell, and Mrs. Juliette Low, 
(founder of Girl Scouting in the United 
States.) Contents: Origins of the Girl 
Scout Movement; Early growth; Girl Scouts 
in World War times; Strengthening the 
structure; training for the task; New fron- 
tiers; Chronology of Girl Scouting; Bibiiog- 
graphy. 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
“ION. Selected references on education for 
family life. Washington, D. C., The Asso- 
ciation, 1938. 

For lay readers, professional workers and 
students. This annotated bibliography lists 
publications for the past ten years. The 
edvisory committee includes Dr. Lemo 
Dennis Rockwood of Cornell University and 
Dr. Esther McGinnis, professor of family 
life, State Teachers College, Buffalo. Some 
of the subjects covered are: Child guidance, 
family relationships, health and physical de- 
velopment, homemaking, marriage, methods 
and materials, nursery and early childhood 
education, personality development, play 
education, psychology, recreation and lei- 
cure, sex education, youth. 

BrowN, ROsE L. Cavewoman to club- 
woman, a primer for clubwomen. Phila- 
delphia, Dorrance & Co., 1938. 


The author gives this lesson in club life 
with brevity and wit, even the necessary 
serious part being seasoned w.th humor. 
She has had years of experience as a leader 
of club life in the metropolitan area of St. 
Louis (M. F. W. C.). The book has been 
endorsed by college professors, club officers 
and many clubwomen who know the need 
of thinking women. 


FISHBACK, MARGARET. Safe conduct. 
New York, Modern age books, inc., 1938. 

A little book that with wit, gaiety and 
understanding, shows sensible yet 
thoughtful way to treat a thousand social 
episodes. 

KLEIN, EARL E. Work accidents to 
minors in Illinois; editorial note by Grace 
Abbott. Chicago, University of Chicago 
press, 1938. (Social service monograph.) 

The loss to the individual worker from 
accidents is never fully compensated either 
in money or otherwise. This is especially 
true of the young worker, who because he 
has not yet acquired the caution of an older 
worker, may become handicapped by a per- 
manent disability. Dr. Klein, studying the 


records of the Illinois Industrial Com:aissicn, 
the Health Department, and other files, 
finds serious weakness in the Illino:s law 
and in its administration. 


LUKOWITZ, JOSEPH J. Fifty-five new 
tin-can projects; information, processes, and 
projects for school and home shop. New 
York, Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 
1936. Illus. 


For schools from sixth grade up, the 
home worker, men in fire stations and work- 
ers in similar occupations. The tin can 
costs nothing, the tools required are few 
and inexpensive, and the time necessary 
to complete any one object is comparatively 
short. As a medium of creative expressicn 
these projects develop resourcefulness, thri‘t, 
artistic sense and appreciation. 

MOoLEy, RAYMOND. Are we movie made? 
1938. May be purchased from Stappen- 
beck & Craig, bookbinders, Bloomington, 
Til. 


Because the comprehensive philosophical 
book, “Art and Prudence,” by M. J. Adler, 
is by its nature somewhat inaccessible to 
the public, Mr. Moley undertakes to pre- 
sent briefly that part of it which “surveys 
the so-called scientific studies: Motion pic- 
tures and youth; The Payne fund studics.” 
Naturally, that involves abbreviation of the 
detail of Adler's analysis, but it highlights 
the outstanding critical points which emerge 
from his painstaking work. “Art and Pru- 
dence” not only performs a “long-nesic1 
job of debunking certain types of sociologi- 
cal studies,” but, more than that, is a pro- 
found contribution to the understanding of 
the place of the popular arts in a democracy. 


MORGAN VERA ELEANOR. Vocations in 
short stories. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1938. 

The high school student will find short 
stories which give information on vocations 
a valuable aid in exploring vocational fields. 
Every story has been read and only those 
included in the index which give some in- 
formation about the job itself, the ethics 
of the profession, the training for the posi- 
tion. The annotation under each entry is 
aimed to present the point of view repre- 
sented in that story. Material on occupa- 
tions that require expensive training and 
tales showing the unusual person have not 
been listed. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
OFFICERS. Primary local assessment dis- 
tricts. First progress report of the Commit- 
tee on Assessment Organization and Per- 
sonnel. Chicago, The Association, 1313 
E. 60th St., 1938. 


The most important objective of this 
association is the improvement of assess- 
ment administration such as serving as a 
clearing house for the interchange of valu- 
able information. Advisors for the survey 
include professors of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 
Public housing for low income groups. 
Washington, D. C., The League, 1938. 

This is a kit of such pamphlets as Ad- 
ministrative personnel for local housing au- 
thorities; planning for low-rent housing (a 
non-technical guide); both by National 
association of housing officials. Also can 
America build houses, by Miles L. Colean; 
homes at one-half price, by Beverly Smith 


(reprinted from Feb., 1938 American Maga- 
zine); three pamphlets from the U. S. 
Housing Authority; an outline for study 
and suggested sources of information. This 
study kit is intended to acquaint those in- 
terested with the situation about housing 
for low income groups and the program of 
the federal government and of local com- 
munities in regard to it. 


FROM OUR NOTE BOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 


In the may, 1939, issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES a resume of the bills pertain- 
ing to libraries and library service intro- 
duced in the 61st General Assembly was 
published. 

For several weeks after the sine die ad- 
journment of the Assembly, the many bills 
on which the Legislature had acted were 
being put through the routine procedures 
and sent to the Governor for his approval 
or vetoe. The record of the action on these 
bills is now complete and for those per- 
taining to libraries and library service it 
is as follows: 


H. B. 218—Tabled June 12. 
H. B. 626—Filed July 29. 

H. B. 845—Tabled June 15. 
H. B. 846—Tabled June 15. 
H. B. 847—Tabled June 15. 
H. B. 941—Approved July 20. 
H. B. 951—Vetoed July 12. 

S. B. 202—Filed July 25. 

S. B. 425—Approved July 13. 
S. B. 426—Approved July 13. 
S. B. 442—Approved July 20. 


In explanation: 

A bill “tabled” means with the approval 
of the Legislature the bill was laid aside. 

A bill “filed” means the Governor re- 
turned bill without signature but did not 
veto the measure. 

A bill “approved” means the Governor 
signed the bill. 

A bill “vetoed” means the Governor re- 
fuses to permit such a measure to become 
law. 


The Traveling Branch of the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield, was placed in service 
July 8th. This is a trailer shell, equipped 
with shelving, and carrying approximately 
900 books. 

It is designed to serve parts of town more 
than three-quarters of a mile from the 
Lincoln Library or any of the branch li- 


braries. The July schedule is experimental, 
with three stations, in varied communities. 
More stations will be added with the open- 
ing of fall work. 


The first book trailer in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library went into operation on Monday, 
August 7th. It is called the “Bookmobile” 
and is scheduled to visit the parks and play- 
grounds on the west and noriiwest sides of 
the city, which are not in the vicinity of 
any of the branches of the Chicago Public 
Library system. 

Miss Helen C. Bough, of the Henry E. 
Legler Branch Library at Crawford Ave- 
nue and Monroe Street, first thought of a 
“bookmobile” last year, when she realized 
that at the close of school many West Side 
children who lived in outlying districts, 
would have no opportunity to obtain books 
all summer. She decided to take the books 
to the children, so she packed up her car 
with books and equipment and visited each 
week, several of the playgrounds on the 
West Side. The children were most en- 
thusiastic and at the end of the season, her 
report to Mr. Carl B. Roden, Librarian of 
The Chicago Public Library, convinced him 
that this was a need throughout the city. 

The new “Bookmobile” is a trailer, at- 
tached to an automobile, with open exhibit 
shelves and a space for 2,500 books, At 
each stop, a Story Hour will be held before 
the books are displayed. 

The operation of the “Bookmobile” is 
under the administration of Miss Agatha 
Shea, Director of Children’s Work in the 
branches of the Chicago Public Library. 


LAW PERTAINING TO THE ILLINOIS 
STATE LIBRARY 
(S. B. 426—Approved July 13, 1939) 
Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly: 


Section 1. (SHORT TITLE.) This Act 
shall be known and may be cited as “The 
State Library Act.” 

Sec. 2. (SECRETARY OF STATE TO BE 
LIBRARIAN.) The Secretary of State shall 
be librarian of the State Library, and shall 
have the direction and control thereof. He 
may make and enforce such rules and regu- 
lations in relation to the care, arrangement 
and use of books, maps, charts, papers, fur- 
niture and other things belonging to the 
State Library as he may deem proper. 


Sec. 3. (REGIONAL LIBRARY DISTRICTS.) 
The State shall be divided into six regional 
library districts as follows: 

District 1—Jo Daviess, Stevenson, Winne- 
bago, Boone, McHenry, Lake, Carroll, Ogle, 
De Kalb, Whiteside, Lee, Rock Island, 
Henry, Bureau, LaSalle, Kendall, Stark, 
Putnam, Marshall, Grundy. 

District 2—Kane, Cook, DuPage, Will. 


District 3—Kankakee, Livingston, Iro- 
quois, McLean, Ford, Vermilion, Cham- 
paign, DeWitt, Piatt, Macon, Christian, 


Shelby, Moultrie, Douglas, Edgar, Coles, 
Clark, Cumberland. 

District 4—Mercer, Knox, Peoria, Wood- 
ford, Tazewell, Fulton, Warren, Henderson, 
Hancock, McDonough, Adams, Schuyler, 
Mason, Logan, Menard, Cass, Brown, Pike, 
Morgan, Sangamon, Scott, Greene, Calhoun, 
Jersey. 

District 5—Macoupin, Montgomery, Mad- 
ison, Bond, Fayette, Effingham, Jasper, 
Crawford, Lawrence, Richland, Clay, Mar- 
ion, Clinton, St. Clair, Monroe, Washington, 
Jefferson, Perry, Randolph. 

District 6—Jackson, Franklin, Wayne, 
Edwards, Wabash, White, Hamilton, Galla- 
tin, Saline, Williamson, Union, Johnson, 
Pope, Hardin, Alexander, Pulaski, Massac. 

The Secretary of State shall appoint in 
each of these regional library districts a 
District Librarian, except in District 2, com- 
posed of Kane, Cook, DuPage and Will 


counties, he may appoint two District 
Librarians. 
Sec. 4. (STATE LIBRARY ADVISORY COM- 


MITTEE.) The librarians appointed in the 
respective regional library districts shall 
constitute an Advisory Library Committee, 
whose duty it shall be to make recommen- 
dations concerning the policies and manage- 
ment of the State Library. 


Sec. 5. (PURPOSE OF LIBRARY.) 
Illinois State Library shall: 

(a) Maintain a library for State officials 
and employees of the State, especially of 
informational material pertaining to the 
phases of their work and to provide for 
them material for general reading and study. 

(b) Maintain a division for acquiring 
and preserving of the archival material of 
the State, and, offer facilities for the proper 
use of the said materials. 

(c) Bea supplementary source for read- 
ing materials unavailabie in the local 
libraries. 


The 


(d) Assist local libraries in their plans 
of cooperation for better work and services 
in their communities and to loan them books 
and other materials in furtherance of this 
object. 

(e) Be ready to help local groups in 
developing a program by which library 
service can be arranged for in rural com- 
munities and rural schools now without such 
service. 

(f) Be a clearing house, in an advisory 
capacity, for questions and problems per- 
taining to the administration and function- 
ing of public and school libraries in Illinois. 

Sec. 6. (CATALOG.) The librarian shall 
prepare a card catalog containing informa- 
tion with respect to items in the State 
Library. Such catalog to be similar to those 
used in American libraries. 

Sec. 7. (OWNERSHIP MARKS.) The li- 
brarian shall cause each book in the library 
and those to be added to bear an ownership 
mark reading “Illinois State Library” and 
such other official marks as are commonly 
used in American libraries. 

Sec. 8. (WHO ENTITLED TO USE LI- 
BRARY.) Books and other reading material 
may be loaned to State officials, employees 
of the State, urban and rural schools not 
having library facilities in the schools, study 
groups, individuals living in communities 
without library service and to established 
libraries to supplement their book collec- 
tion and to other individuals at the discre- 
tion of the State Librarian. 

Any individual, study group, school, li- 
brary, or community requesting reading ma- 
terials from the State Library must fill in 
an application for this service, thereby be- 
coming officially recorded as a registered 
borrower of the State Library. 

Registrants not requesting reading ma- 
terials for three consecutive years must re- 
new their application before reading ma- 
terials can be loaned to them. 


Sec. 9. (REGISTRY OF BOOKS TAKEN AND 
RETURNED.) A record shall be kept of all 
books or other items loaned by the Illinois 
State Library for such period and under 
such regulations as determined by the State 
Librarian. 


Sec. 10. (REPLACEMENTS.) If any per- 
son fails to return any book or other item 
taken from the library within the time 
prescribed by the State Librarian, or in- 
jures the same, he shall be obliged to re- 
place the said item, such replacement item 
to be in new condition. 

Sec. 11. (FINES—EVIDENCE.) fines 
and charges for any books or other items 
lost accruing under and by virtue of this 
Act, or for the violation of any of the rules 
adopted by the librarian, shall be recover- 
able in the name of the People of the State 
of Illinois by an action of debt before any 
justice of the peace or court having juris- 
diction of the same. In all such trials, the 
entries of the librarian, made as herebefore 
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prescribed shall be evidence of the delivery 
of the book and of the date of such delivery; 
and it shall be his duty to carry the pro- 
visions of this Act into effect, and to sue 
for all injuries done to the library, and for 
all penalties under this Act. 

Sec. 12. (FEDERAL AID.) The Secre- 
tary of State is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to do all things necessary and 
proper to fully cooperate with the United 
State Commission of Education in the ad- 
ministering of any act heretofore, or here- 
after enacted for the purpose of appropria- 
tion of funds for the payment of salaries, 
books, periodicals, library supplies, equip- 
ment and for the maintenance of the ex- 
pense of public library services. 

Sec. 13. (SEAL AND AUTHENTICATED 
COPIES.) The State Librarian shall have 
an official seal which shall be used to au- 
theticate all books or records in his custody 
that are not exempt from examination as 
confidential or protected by subsisting copy- 
right. A fee of fifty cents per page shall 
be charged for each authenticated book 
or record, except there shall be no charge 
for the making or authentication of such 
copies or reproductions furnished to any 
department or agency of the State for offi- 
cial use. When any such copy or reproduc- 
tion is authenticated by the official seal ot 
the State Librarian, it shall be prima facie 
evidence of the correctness of such books 
and records and shall be received in evi- 
dence in the same manner and with like 
effect as the originals. 


Sec. 14. (CUSTODY OF GROUNDS AND 
BUILDINGS.) The custody and control of 
the Archives building and grounds shall be 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the State 
Librarian. 


Sec. 15. (STATE OFFICIALS MAY TURN 
OVER DOCUMENTS TO ARCHIVES DiVISION.) 
Any official of the State of Illinois may 
turn over to the State Librarian, with his 
consent, for permanent preservation in the 
Archives Division, any official books, records, 
documents, original papers, or files, not in 
current use in his office, taking a receipt 
therefor. 

Sec. 16. (REPEAL.) “An Act to revise 
the law in relation to the State Library,” 
approved February 25, 1874, as amended, 
is repealed. 


BANKER, MARTHA, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Illinois State Library as 
an assistant in the Reference Department. 
Miss Banker, a graduate of the University 
of Illinois Library School, substituted dur- 
ing the summer months for the several staff 
members who were granied ieaves of ab- 
sence, Miss Aileen Rabjohns for study and 
Mrs. Estelle Baird for travel. 


BRIGGS, ELIZABETH, has been appointed 
librarian of the High School Library in 
Canton, Illinois. 


LESLIE E. BROWN, of White Plains, New 
York, has been appointed Assistant in Adult 
Education in the Lincoln Library (The 
Public Library) of Springfield, Illinois. 

Under the auspices of the library and its 
adult education committee, and in part un- 
der a private grant, Mr. Brown will work 
toward the formation of an adult education 
council unifying the work of the various 
local agencies giving or proposing courses 
for adults. He is now assisting in the or- 
ganization of the newly created Spring- 
field Town Meeting of the Air. 

Mr. Brown has had varied experience in 
public school work and was recently Re- 
gional Supervisor of the Emergency Adult 
Education Project in the Southern Area 
of New York State. 

COLLINS, AGATHA, has been appointed 
librarian of the Mitchell-Carnegie Library, 
Harrisburg, 

DENNIS, WILLARD KELSO, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Illinois State 
Library as assistant in the Adult Educa- 
tion Department. Mr. Dennis is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois Library School. 

FINK, JULIA, resigned her position as 
Librarian of the Aurora Public Library on 
July 11. Miss Eleanor Plain, daughter of 
Judge Plain, President of the Aurora Pub- 
lic Library Board, was appointed librarian 
of the Aurora Public Library. 

HIATT, DOROTHY, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public Library, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

LoNnG, AGNES, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Illinois State Library as Field 
Visitor for School Libraries. Miss Long 
is a graduate of Rosary College Library 
School. 

MurRRAY, GRACE, has resigned as li- 
»brarian of the Public Library, Jacksonville, 

MYERS, WALTER E., has been appointed 
to the staff of the Illinois State Library as 
an assistant in the Reference Department. 
Mr. Myers is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota Library School. 

NELSON, FORREST C., has been appointed 
to the staff of the Illinois State Library as 
assistant in the Circulation Records De- 
partment. Mr. Nelson is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School. 


PHILLIPS, MARGARET E., has_ been 
selected as librarian for the Warren Coun- 
ty Library with headquarters in Mon- 
mouth. She succeeds Prof. L. E. Robinson 
who has retired after 25 years of untiring 
service as librarian of the first county 
library in the State. 

RICE, HELEN JEAN (Mrs. Harold) has 
resigned as librarian of the Mitchell- 
Carnegie Library in Harrisburg. 

SANSBURN, WILLIAM, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Illinois State Library 
as an assistant at the Loan Desk. Mr. 


Sansburn is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois Library School. 
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SEEGER, HALLIE, librarian of the Public 
Library, Beardstown, celebrated the com- 
pletion of 25 years of service in that library 
on August 25. 


In an effort to make it easier to obtain 
a card and to increase the number of card- 
holders the Chicago Public Library has in- 
stituted a new registration system. On 
July 1, 1939 a new method of registering 
borrowers became effective which dis- 
penses with guarantors for adult borrowers. 

Any adult producing satisfactory identi- 
fication is entitled to a card. No list of 
items essential for identification can be 
given but in-as-much-as practically all 
adults carry Social Security cards this is 
ranked as the best identification. How- 
ever, anything else that will satisfy the as- 
sistant that (a) the applicant is signing 
his own name, (b) lives at the address 
he gives, and (c) conforms in general to the 
other data he gives about himself, will be 
satisfactory. 

Juvenile applicants still require guar- 
antors and in most cases should be parents 
or guardians, unless in very unusual cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary to make an ex- 
ception to the rule. 


Subscribers to The Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries or to its Fourth Supple- 
ment (cumulated 1935-1938) are receiving 
a bonus in the shape of a Fifth Supplement 
(H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., service basis.) 

Compiled by Dorothy E. Cook and 
Isabel Monro in collaboration with a hun- 
dred librarians and specialists, this new 
supplement is an annotated list of 600 titles 
and brings the total of books so analyzed 
in the complete service to approximately 
15,000. 

The Fifth Supplement follows the plan of 
the earlier editions. The following outline 
shows the main. classes’ used. The 
terminology in most cases is that of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification: 

General works 

Philosophy 

Religion 

Social sciences 

Philology 

Science 

Useful arts 

Fine arts 

Literature 

History, Biography, 

Travel 

Author entries with descriptive notes are 
under the above classes which have many 
subdivisions. Subject headings, and 
Library of Congress and Wilson cards are 
indicated. Books especially recommended 
are starred and double-starred. The Sup- 
plement also contains a complete author, 
title, subject and analytical index in one 
alphabet and a directory of all publishers 
included in this edition. 


A new revised edition of The Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries will be pub- 
lished in 1940. 


LIBRARY “FINDING LISTS” 


The WPA Adult Education Program 
of New York City is experimenting with 
the use of “finding lists’ added to selected 
subject bibliographies for students. The 
number of branch libraries in the city hav- 
ing copies is noted for each title. and the 
library call number is listed. By referring 
to a key list, the student can discover which 
branch libraries have the book that he 
wishes to read and can choose the most 
cenvenient branch. It is hoped that the 
finding lists will encourage students to a 
wider use of branch libraries. A _bibliog- 
raphy on “Secretarial Training’ has b2en 
completed, and others are in preparation. 


SO YOU MAY KNOW THE STAFF 
OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY! 


ELIZA B. FOSTER, is in charge of the Pic- 
ture Collection. 

JESSIE P. JENKS, is in charge of the work 
of the Adult Education Department. 

Mrs. BERNIECE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER, 
is the Field Visitor for Public Libraries. 

AGNES LONG, is the Field Visitor for 
School Libraries. 

MARGARET C. NORTON, is the Archivist. 

CHARLOTTE RYAN, is in charge of the 
Extension of Library Service thruout the 
State. 

HELENE H. ROGERS, is the Assistant State 
Librarian. 

HARRIET M. SKOGH, is in charge of the 
General Reference Library. 


On July 9 a letter signed “Chicagoan”, 
appeared in the “Voice of the People” sec- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune, compliment- 
ing the Readers’ Bureau of the Chicago 
Public Library on a reading course that had 
been compiled for the writer and urging 
all readers to take the same course. The 
list consisted of ten books as follows: 

Andrews, The Colonial Period of Ameri- 
can History. 3 volumes. 

Morgan, The Birth of the American Peo- 
ple. 

Eggleston, The Transit of Civilization 
from England to America in the 17th 
Century. 

Wertonbacker, The First 
1607-1690. 

Faris, When America Was Young. 

Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days. 

Greene, The Foundations of American 
Nationality. 

Hockett, Political and Social Growth of 
the United States. 

Roberts, Northwest Passage. 


American, 
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The reaction to the letter was tre- 
mendous. ‘The Readers’ Bureau received 
105 requests in person for the list and 17 
requests by mail. Five of these came from 
Illinois, two from Wisconsin, three from 
Indiana, five from Michigan, and one air 
mail from Fort Worth, Texas! 


The Adult Education Program of the 
W. P. A. sponsored a “tour of an average 
American community” in Chicago Lawn 
Branch Library on Saturday afternoon, 
July 29th. 

Fifty-three people from various parts of 
the city assembled in the library at 2:30 
and slides depicting Chicago Lawn past 
and present were shown by Mrs. F. E. 
Richards, Librarian and Mr. R. O. Hel- 
wig, president of the Chicago Lawn 
Historical Society. Mr. Helwig and Miss 
May Blair, the first telephone operator, 
told some of their experiences in the early 
days, and guided the tourists around the 
extensive collection of pictures which were 
mounted on bulletin boards and exhibited 
in the reading rooms of the library. 


Shaving mugs, old china, and painted 
tin loaned through the kindness of Mrs. 
Agnes L. Sasscier, proved to be a drawing 
card for the Chicago Public Library (Main 
Building) during the months of July and 
August. These mementoes of another day 
were displayed in cases in the main floor 
lobby, together with books and reading 
lists on collecting as a hobby. Articles 
were carried in the metropolitan papers 
with emphasis on the fact that the 
Library had always been the collector’s 
friend and that librarians were always glad 
to help in the identification of household 
goods of other days, but could not be ex- 
pected to be able to determine the value 
of any particular piece. The response from 
the public was interesting, particularly 
from the men who came to see the shaving 
mugs. 


The Sunday Herald and Examiner for 
August 6, carried a full page spread on the 
Chicago Public Library, with the following 
apt heading: “Books, like Aladdin’s magic 
lamp, open treasure-houses of adventure, 
sound knowledge and high romance”. 


Chicago newspapers are being micro- 
filmed as part of the work of the Chicago 
Metropolitan Press Index, Work Projects 
Administration, under sponsorship of the 
Chicago Public Library, the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University. The 
micro-filming began June 1, 1939. Papers, 
beginning with the first newspaper of 
Chicago, The Chicago Democrat, November 
26, 1833, have been micro-filmed through 
the year 1900. Work will continue until 


newspapers through 1917 have been micro- 
filmed. A newspaper index is being pre- 
pared to make the work of the researcher 
using the film easier. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE AT 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


For some time there has been the feel- 
ing of a need in Southern Illinois and Mis- 
souri for a program of meetings designed 
to keep libraries apprised of new develop- 
ments in library service and to supply them 
with practical bibliographies and aids for 
their daily activities in the library. 

To meet this need an Institute was held 
at Washington University Campus, June 
12 to 15, 1939 under the direction of Oscar 


C. Orman, Director of Libraries at the 
University. 
The program was organized to present 


by lectures, discussions, exhibits and 
demonstrations, information of practical 
value to directors, trustees and staffs of 
small school, public and private libraries. 

The program was scheduled as follows: 


MORNING PROGRAM 


Group I 
First Session 
Monday: Introduction. 
Tuesday: Book Selection (Non-Fic- 
tion). 
Wednesday: Recent Reference Tools. 
Thursday: Processing and Records. 


Second Session 


Library Organization. 
Book Selection (Fiction). 
Use of Reference Tools. 


Publicity. 

Group II 

First Session 
Monday: Introduction. 
Tuesday: Book Selection (Fiction). 
Wednesday: Pamphlets, Documents, 
etc. 

Thursday: Problems of Administration. 


Second Session 


Case History of a Public Library. 
Book Selection (Non-Fiction). 
New Reference Tools. 
Publicity. 
AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
2:00-3:30 P. M. 
Monday: National Library Trends. 
Tuesday: Work of the Illinois State 
Library and the Missouri Library 
Commission. 
Wednesday: Children’s Literature. 
Thursday: Trip to Libraries. 
School librarians met together as Group 
I, while public and special librarians met 
together as Group II. Each group met 
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separately each morning from 9 to 11:30 
in two sessions. Both groups met jointly 
in the afternoons. 

A very distinguished group of speakers 
and discussion leaders whose keen under- 
standing of the problems of the libraries 
in Southern Illinois and Missouri was evi- 
denced in their clear presentations of their 
part in the program. 


The program included: 


Helen Bowman, Librarian, Roosevelt 


High School, St. Louis. 

Irving Dilliard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Trustee of Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary. 

Katherine Clarke, Lecturer in Education, 
Washington University. 

Charles H. Compton, Librarian, St. Louis 
Public Library. 

Dorothy Eckart, Librarian, 
Township High School, 
Illinois. 

Williard Heaps, Instructor, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University. 
Zella M. Murray, Librarian, University 

City High School, University City, Mo. 

Vivian Meier, Librarian, Clayton Public 
Library, Clayton, Missouri. 

Sarah Molony, Field Worker, Missouri 
Library Commission. 

Eleanor Manning, Librarian, 
Groves Public Library, 
Groves, Mo. 

Ruth O'Malley, Secretary, Missouri Li- 
brary Commission. 

Oscar C. Orman, Director of Libraries, 
Washington University. 

Benjamin E. Powell, Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Rev. Henry Regnet, Librarian, St. Louis 
University. 

Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, Illinois State Library. 

Juva Z. Sharp, Librarian, Maplewood 
High School, Maplewood, Missouri. 


The outstanding characteristic of the In- 
stitute was the friendly atmosphere which 
prevailed and the cordiality of persons who 
attended the sessions. [Illinois had 14 
librarian representatives including: Myrtis 
Bowers, Collinsville; Irving Dilliard, Col- 
linsville (trustee); Dorothy Eckart, Col- 
linsville (High School); Blanche Gray, 
Mattoon; Elizabeth Hilboldt, Cairo; Effie 
A. Lansden, Cairo; Mrs. A. R. Loeffler, 
Stanton; Frances Lynch, Granite City 
(High School); Leola Michaels, Cham- 
Paign (Junior High School); Sister Mary 
Julice, Belleville (Le Clere College); 
Sister Mary Elvira, Joliet (College of St. 
Francis); Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State 
Library; Olive B. Stallings, Granite City; 
Alleen Wilson, Lebanon. 


Collinsville 
Collinsville, 


Webster 
Webster 


The reception accorded the Institute was 
very encouraging and it has been recom- 
mended that it be continued next year. 

It is hoped that this recommendation 
can be a reality and that the trustees and 
librarians of school, college and public 
libraries in Illinois will plan to attend. 


The cost was very small. A registration 
fee of $5.00 was charged to care for neces- 
sary expenses. Rooms were available in 
the campus dormitories at the rate of $1.00 
per day, and dormitory dining-rooms were 
in operation. 

Quotations from the letters of several o° 
the Illinois librarians who attended the In- 
stitute indicates quite clearly the reaction 
to the idea: 


“The Cairo Public Library was fortunate 
in having two representatives at the 
Washington University Library Institute— 
and I may add the two were sent by the 
library. 

Mr. Orman is the right person to direct 
such a program as was carried out. The 
lectures were helpful and the choice of 
Mr. Williard Heaps was fortunate because 
he was practical and definite in his sug- 
gestions. 


I was proud of the Illinois contingent— 
they added much in the discussions. Miss 
Rogers was a most acceptable speaker mak- 
ing a worth-while contribution in her two 
lectures. The leaflets and publications she 
distributed were of value to the group. 


Miss Elizabeth Hilboldt and I were 
housed in the woman’s Dormitory very 
comfortably and with the feeling of really 
going to school. 


Mr. Orman is to be congratulated on the 
completeness of all arrangements, the 
response in attendance and the cooperation. 
I should say the success of this initial in- 
stitute indicates a need for their con- 
tinuance. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Errire A. LANSDEN, 
Cairo Public Library.” 


“The recent Library Insiitute held at 
Washington University, June 12-15, under 
the direction of Oscar Orman, Director of 
Libraries at Washington University, was 
very informative and helpful to me. I feel 
there is a need for librarians to get to- 
gether and discuss new aids and new de- 
velopments in library work. The discus- 
sions and lectures were designed to give 
information of practical value to the small 
school and public libraries. 


The response to this institute was very 
encouraging. I believe there were 13 li- 
brarians from Illinois and I feel sure that 
next year’s enrollment to this institute will 
far outnumber this figure. 

Sincerely, 
MyYRTIS BOWERS, 
Collinsville Public Library.” 


(Signed) 


— 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES: 
Reference Work 


Reference work in various archival estab- 
lishments varies as much as that in var:ous 
types of libraries. Some archival agencies 
are primarily historical libraries with a 
relatively few archival items treated like 
private historical manuscripts. Some 
archival agencies have custody of the older 
records only which are used largely in 
historical research. Others, Massachusetts, 
for instance, service the records of one de- 
partment only. Still others, like Illinois, 
have relatively recent records which are 
used most frequently for legal and depart- 
mental purposes. All have three distinct 
types of reference work, varying in quantity 
with the relative amount of records servic- 
ing each class. These primary uses are 
departmental (that is by governmental of- 
ficials), legal (by attorneys and other 
governmental patrons) and _ historical. 

Library reference experience is of small 
assistance to the archivist. To be sure, he 
needs to know the standard general refer- 


ence library tools, such as_ catalogs, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, statistical and 
other year books, atlases, etc., also the 


standard works on history and the social 
sciences. There are no “Wilson guides” or 
similar analytical indexes for archives, nor 
can there be, for the contents of one ar- 
chival depository are not duplicated else- 
where. The archivist must know the 
history of his country, state or province in 
detail, and especially the history of ad- 
ministration in his government. He makes 
indexes and then more indexes, but in ad- 
dition he must have that intimate knowl- 
edge of the contents of his archives to be 
gained only from having handled them 
personally and repeatedly. 

It is obviously impossible for any one 
person to be a specialist on every group 
of documents on the archives. Therefore it 
is desirable to build up a group of special- 
ists within the archival organization, which 
is done by making one person responsible 
for each major group of records. That 
person handles his special group of archives 
from the making of preliminary inventories, 
checking in of records, classification and 
final arrangement, to catalog notes and in- 
dexes. For instance, in the Illinois archives 
one clerk specializes on corporation and 
executive department archives, another on 
election and general assembly archives, 
and so on. Routine calls pertaining to 
such records are handled by the assistant 


on duty in the reference room, but out of 
the ordinary calls are referred to the per- 
son in charge of the records of the appro- 
priate department. 


Types of Reference Work 

The most common form of reference 
calls, in the Illinois archives at least, come 
from the departments in which the records 
originated. These calls relate to check- 
backs on docurnents required in current 
work. All routine matters coming through 
the mail are referred back to the appro- 
priate department for a reply, even though 
the Archives Division supplies the data. 
So far as practicable visitors to the 
Archives building requesting such informa- 
tion are referred to the department which 
obtains the replies for them. This is not 
only a courtesy to the department but re- 
lieves the Archives Division of the ones 
of giving out improper or possibly erron- 
eous information. Inquiries coming through 
the departments generally involve calls for 
specific documents by clerks requiring 
little or no _ assistance in using the 
material. Records in the Illinois Archives 
proper are not allowed to be taken from 
the building, but records in the depart- 
mental vaults are serviced exclusively by 
the appropriate departmental clerks. Some 
departments keep clerks in the Archives 
building to service their records, others 
send clerks as needed. Ordinarily records 
taken from the departmental vaults are 
taken back to the departmental office for 
use, though the Archives Reference Room 
may be used for their consultation under 
the supervision of a departmental clerk. 

Attorneys and other non-governmental 
persons make frequent use of archives as 
legal documents. Sometimes the inquirer 
asks to see a specific document. More fre- 
quently he states his problem and asks for 
assistance in documenting his point. Here 
a detailed knowledge of governmental or- 
ganization, past and present, is essential. 
The average person does not know, for in- 
stance, that the Tax Commission which 
was created in 1919, was preceded by the 
State Board of Equalization, and that the 
records of that Board must be sought, not 
among those of the Tax Commission, but 
of the Auditor of Public Accounts who was 
Secretary of the Board. Besides this in- 
timate knowledge of governmental or- 
ganization the reference archivist must 
have a certain facility in the use of legal 
terminology and be able to interpret the 
meaning behind legal verbiage. Theoretical- 


ly a lawyer would make a good archivist, 
though there is only one state archivist at 
present who is an attorney. 


The most frequent and delicate legal 
questions brought to the archives depart- 
ment involve the interpretation of the 
wording of the law, or as the Constitution 
puts it, “the obvious intent of the law.” 
The archivist can be helpful here, but he 
must avoid assuming the prerogatives of 
the attorney general or of the courts by 
putting his own interpretation upon the 
law. He must limit himself to producing all 
possible documents relating to the passage 
of the  law-petitions, resolutions, the 
original and amended bill, committee pro- 
ceedings and reports, transcripts of hear- 
ings, debates, legislative journals, veto 
messages, enrolled laws, etc. The Illinois 
Archives is greatly handicapped in this 
sort of reference work by the fact that un- 
like Congress, the Illinois General As- 
sembly seldom transcribes committee hear- 
ings or files committee proceedings. 


The third major type of archival refer- 
ence work is for historical purposes. The 
quality and quantity of such use is of 
course dependent upon the historical im- 
portance of the archives in the institution. 
Some archival agencies do historical work 
almost exclusively. Illinois has a strong 
historical library, and the Illinois archives 
are for the most part of too recent date to 
be of much present day historical interest. 
Genealogical and general historical in- 
quiries not involving the use of primary 
source material are therefore referred to 
the Illinois State Historical Library. The 
historical importance of the collection will 
soon be enriched by photographic copies 
of early county records, a project which 
in all probability will get under way this 
autumn. Students of social trends are of 
course finding the State archives of in- 
creasing importance as more and more 
functions of social import are being under- 
taken by the State. 


The Technique of the Archivist 


The technique required for historical 
reference work calls for a scholar thorough- 
ly trained in the social sciences and his- 
torical methods. American archivists have 
relatively little need for the paleography 
and diplomatics required for the use of 
ancient European records, nor for col- 
loquial and dialectical foreign language 
documents. Illinois, for instance, has only 
a few documents in eighteenth century 
French and nineteenth century German, all 
other documents being in English. As soon 
as the archivist begins gathering trans- 
cripts of archives predating the beginning 
of his State and Territorial government, 
however, he needs to be able to handle 
these auxiliary sciences. He may not have 
to date a document by the style of court 
hand, but he must be as alert to detect 


forgeries and anachronisms, to fix dates 
from paper, inks and styles of penman- 
ship as the mediaevalist. Certainly he needs 
the critical and analytical methodology of 
the professional historical writer. 


Just how much assistance the archivist 
should be expected to give the historical 
student in his researches is of course a 
delicate question for the librarian also. 
Certainly the archivist with his specialist’s 
knowledge of the contents of his records 
should be expected to direct the student 
to all available types of source material 
available, and to give him the necessary 
background for its interpretation, and to 
render him occasional assistance in the de- 
ciphering of obscure words and phrases. He 
should be also equipped to furnish neces- 
sary photographic copies. The archivist 
should not, though he often finds it neces- 
sary to so so, have to suggest methodology 
nor should he be expected to make de- 
tailed translations of foreign languages or 
obsolete terms. Increasingly scholars in 
the social science field are turning to 
archival source materials, yet very few 
graduate schools seem to be giving even 
elemental training in the technique of the 
use of manuscript materials. This funda- 
mental training the reference achivist must 
be able to supply wunobstrusively, yet 
soundly, where it is lacking. 


The use of archival material for casual 
historical reference is similar to the use of 
libraries for the same type of library in- 
quiry. Ordinarily the inquirer is satisfied 
with or prefers a printed account. So- 
called amateur historians who do wish to 
use original documents are frequently sur- 
prising thorough in their search and 
familiar with the sources, if occasionally un- 
sound in the conclusions they draw from 
their studies. The reference archivist is 
amply repaid for the little effort he ex- 
pends upon such persons by the enrich- 
ment of his own historical knowledge which 
he gains from them. 


The genealogist is generally the most 
frequent visitor to the archives department 
and frequently its most articulate friend. 
As with the librarian, however, the archivist 
must adopt a firm policy with respect to 
the relative amount of staff time which 
may be devoted to genealogical research. 
The Illinois State Library has at present 
only State archives in its collection, and 
State archives, though yielding a certain 
amount of biographical material, contain 
almost no genealogical data. A descriptive 
list to all names appearing in the Illinois 
State records to 1850 is being made, and 
in general staff reference work in genealogy 
is restricted to information to be found on 
these Name cards. For further genealogical 
information the reader is referred to the 
genealogical department of the [Illinois 
State Historical Library. Most archival de- 
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partments have corresponding restrictions 
on the amount of genealogical work which 
they can do. 

Other types of archival reference work, 
and also other phases of archival adminis- 
tration might be discussed in this series of 
articles on Archives and Libraries which 
began with the March issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. These five articles will have 
served their purpose, however, if they have 


given some insight into the organization of 
one of the departments of the Illinois State 
Library; and if they show why, despite a 
somewhat different approach to certain 
technical problems, we in Illinois feel that 
the State archives are a proper function of 
the Illinois State Library whose function is 
to give efficient information service to the 
people of Illinois. 


REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by Charlotte Ryan 


LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of a W.P.A. library center in the following 
communities: 

Keithsburg, Mercer County in District 1. 

Winslow, Stephenson County in District 1. 


A NEW LIBRARY 


CARLYLE: Miss Bernice Wiedemann, 
field visitor for the Illinois State Library, 
spent part of the month of July at Carlyle 
where she directed the organization of the 
new Case-Halstead Library, for which an 
annual appropriation was voted last year 
by the city council. The building and 
grounds for this library were given by Mr. 
Eckstein Case. The library starts with 
about a thousand volumes, the donation of 
one person. The interior of the building 
has been recently remodeled and many re- 
Pairs and improvements have been made. 
The landscaping of the grounds is under 
way. 


USEFUL AIDS PUBLISHED FOR THE 
LIBRARY WORKER DURING THE 
PAST YEAR 


By ELIZABETH BALLARD, librarian, Ida 
Public Library, Belvidere 


Probably the two groups of books that 
attract a librarian’s attention first are those 
which are made up of lists of books for 
various purposes, and books on publicity 
which show us how to get those books to 
the waiting public. I think I'd like to re- 
verse the order, and speak first of a book 
on publicity which I have been reading. 
This book, published by H. W. Wilson 
Company is not new, having been brought 
out first in 1937, but a new edition was 
published in January of this year. The 
book is “Publicity primer’, written by 
Marie D. Loizeaux, who is in charge of 
publicity in the public library of New 
Rochelle, New York and in the author’s 
own words—is “an A. B. C. of telling all 


about the public library”. It is a little 
book of 72 pages, and is advisedly called 
a “primer”, because it starts at the begin- 
ning, and tells simply, but plainly, the 
necessity for, and simple methods of letting 
the public know what the library can mean 
to a community. She emphasizes the idea 
that “good will is property”, and since there 
is at first only the staff to build good will, 
the staff members must be so “sold” on the 
library idea that they can’t keep still about 
it, and so enthusiastic that they make use 
of every opportunity to get the public to 
use and appreciate it. Since ignorance of 
the library is the big reason why its in- 
fluence is not more widely felt, the cure is 
to keep it ever in the public eye; and she 
proceeds to outline suggestions for doing 
this. Many of these suggestions are not 
new, but go back over old ideas and work 
them for all they are worth. There must 
be a thorough housecleaning of any false 
modesty about being in the public eye. 
That uncomfortable position must be main- 
tained, not as a notoriety-seeking device, 
but to make the public actually library and 
librarian conscious. Every possible activity 
must be tied up to the library, and the con- 
nection so firmly established that no one in 
the community can remain in ignorance of 
the library possibilities in every direction. 
An important tool which she stresses is a 
carefully built up mailing list, well classi- 
fied so that varied individuals and groups 
can be reached with minimum time and ef- 
fort. These lists should include churches, 
club and society organizations, newspapers, 
public officials, moving pictures, schools, 
radio and many other groups, and continued 
use of these lists will prove their growing 
value. The value of talks by library work- 
ers is emphasized. We used to be spoken 
of as “inarticulate-librarians”, as if we were 
dumb in spirit as well as in tongue, and we 
must dispel that idea by speaking every 
chance we have; and when he accept the 
chance, we must make our library as 
wonderful to our hearers as we can. If we 
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are asked for book-talks, it is advisable to 
talk about groups of books rather than 
single titles, for the latter course some- 
times leads to trouble. Pushing one title 
too enthusiastically tends to cause a run on 
that book, impossible to cope with, and 
may defeat our purpose by turning some 
disgruntled individuals against us. 


Speaking of newspaper publicity, the 
author does a fine job of instructing li- 
brarians in the fine points of newspaper 
psychology, and in her chapter “Getting in- 
to print” gives explicit directions on man- 
aging news-writers and editors so that we 
can not only avoid “riling”’ these individ- 
uals, but we can make them eagerly will- 
ing to receive our copy and pass it on to 
a waiting world. All of us do have our own 
ideas as to what we want and expect from 
our news sheets, and sometimes these petri- 
fied concepts need to be broken down and 
molded into more malleable shape. Two 
things we must never forget—first the im- 
portance of the deadline, which must al- 
ways be held in respect by a would-be 
copy-writer, and, second, the fatal error of 
ever trying to tell a newspaper-man what 
to do, or when or how. Adapt yourself to 
his ideas, and work on him with kindness 
and tact, never with any air of superiority, 
or discipline. Her suggestions for manag- 
ing and, occasionally, circumventing him are 
soothing, subtle and satisfactory. She has 
many ideas of other methods of publicizing 
the library, and most of these depend for 
their efficacy on tying up the interests of 
the public with the library’s abilities to 
help—as with radio, music, lectures, etc. 
It is the logical connections that she 
makes the most of. Such prosaic things as 
budgets, records and reports are made to 
serve a definite purpose of bringing the 
library to the public, and then, working 
adversely, of bringing the public to the 
library. With a brief bibliography which 
includes a number of tried and tested 
works on publicity, and an index which is 
complete and satisfactory, she closes a book 
which is brief and to-the-point, and ex- 
cellent in its advice. 


Now for the lists—and I shall speak only 
of those which I have been able to see and 
examine. 


“An aid to book selection for elementary 
school libraries”, compiled by the Illinois 
State Library and Department of Public 
Instruction, is an excellent and _ well-ar- 
ranged list of 1500 titles for young peo- 
ple’s reading. Divided by grades into three 
groups: the primary, including grades 1, 
2 and 3; the intermediate, grades 4, 5 and 
6; and the advanced, grades 7 and 8, its 
arrangement is logical and easy to use, 
either by librarians or teachers. In these 
groupings, the subjects are also divided. 
In the primary group the division is 
simple, the subjects being Creative Arts, 
Language-Arts, the How, Why and What 


of Many Things, and Every Day Life. The 
intermediate division has stories, both 
miscellaneous and historical added; also 
Members of the Earth, Sea and Sky, and 
Our World and its People, thus taking care 
of the growing needs of the older child. 
The Upper Grades have still more variety. 
Literature, the Scientific Age, Through the 
Ages and Round the World having been 
added. This logical grouping together with 
the completeness of the lists gives the li- 
brarian a most efficient tool in rounding 
out her collection of juveniles. While 
some of the titles may not be familiar to 
all of us, the recognition of many gives us 
confidence in the selection. A compre- 
hensive list of publishers is a useful feat- 
ure, and the brief comments given with 
each title are a help in selection. 

“By way of introduction” is a booklist 
for young people, compiled by the A. L. A. 
and the N. E. A., under the chairmanship 
of Jean Carolyn Roos, of the Cleveland 
Public Library. The dedication is fitting- 
ly made to Linda Eastman, in recognition 
of her interest in young people’s reading. 
This list has been compiled to replace 
“Recreational Reading for Young People”, 
issued in 1931 by A. L. A. Much credit 
is given for the help of the Cleveland Li- 
brary staff in its makeup. 

These books, too, are divided into groups, 
according to subject matter, and there 
seems to be little omitted that is of interest 
to the unusual as well as to the average 
youth. 1200 titles are included, and the 
feature is the annotation given for each 
title, which has not only publisher and 
price, but a terse, provocative statement 
of the subject matter, “By way of intro- 
duction”. There are twenty groupings, 
ranging from “Adventure” to “Sports and 
Hobbies” with many other youthful inter- 
ests, in between. The headings are in in- 
teresting variation from the usual lists, 
which are apt to be somewhat stereotyped 
in their “History”, “Biography”, “Travel”, 
etc. “Portraits of interesting people” and 
“Careers” include biography, while “Other 
countries”, “Other times”, “The modern 
world”, etc., are the captions for travel 
and history. You will notice that these 
headings lend an elasticity to the group- 
ings not found in the usual groupings. 

Each group is headed by a charming il- 
lustration, very apt in depicting the general 
trend, and a quotation in prose or verse, 
to express the same ideas. These are ex- 
cellently chosen and add a definite style 
and charm. Again the inclusion of so 
many of our special favorites gives us con- 
fidence to accept the unfamiliar titles. 
Finding Perry Bliss’s autobiography, “And 
gladly teach” in my first casual flipping of 
the pages, was enough, “by way of intro- 
duction” to prejudice me in favor of the 
book, and happy discoveries all through 
its pages served to deepen the first im- 
pression. 


“Books for self-education’ published 
also by A. L. A. is another excellently 
chosen list, similarly arranged by Sigrid 
Edge. This is for the adult reader who 
would like his reading to fill in the gaps 
in his earlier education. This list has been 
worked out by librarians themselves in the 
attempt to furnish books that people re- 
quest for the general rounding out of their 
personalities. Six divisions include ‘“Suc- 
cess in daily living”, “Cultural back- 
ground”, “Successful home life”, “Earning 
a living”, “Social and economic problems”, 
and “Biography and travel”, and will give 
us some idea of the scope taken care of in 
the less than 100 pages. 


“Books on wheels”, written by Mary 
Rebecca Lingenfelter, as one of the Kit- 
son Careers series is an interesting library 
story which should interest the girl who 
thinks she would like to take up library 
work. It stresses the book-truck idea, but 
has considerable information about library 
work in general, and the enthusiastic note 
upon which it is written, ought to do some- 
thing in the way of lifting a library career 
into its proper place as a life work. Pub- 
lished in 1938 by Funk and Wagnalls, it is 
an addition to the many books on occupa- 
tional guidance. 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


By MIss VERA NARETTI, Manager Marseilles 
Bureau, Daily Republican-Times 


In calling attention to various types of 
publicity best suited to focus attention upon 
the library in your particular community, 
I must unblushingly confess that we use 
no particular plan or set method as applied 
to Marseilles. However, it is a fact, that 
the local library, its riches, the fine per- 
sonnel and activities of the library board 
are perhaps more publicized than any other 
similar organization in several counties, as 
measured by newspaper space. I attribute 
it to representatives of the Marseilles Li- 
brary and their consideration for a paper. 


We do not allot any given space to what 
is a mixture of newspaper promotion and 
news. Our experience is that when any- 
thing of this type finds its way in the news 
columns, it has been dependent usually 
upon the degree of interest manifested by 
individuals associated with an organization. 
I do not mean that we as reporters are in- 
different to institutions such as a library 
but merely this—daily we are feverishly 
pushing to beat a deadline, which, punc- 
tuated with interruptions, magnifies that 
deadline into an almost living monster, 
coming closer and strikes real terror in the 
heart (or rather it strikes me in the pit 
of the stomach). It’s a case of who wins— 
you or the deadline. 


Therefore, librarians and library officials, 
get any information concerning new books, 
programs or activities into a newspaper of- 


fice as early as possible to allow sufficient 
time for a reporter to write the story. When 
ample time is given a reporter, a glow of 
fellowship is felt for the contributor, and 
with no moral qualms of showing favorit- 
ism, I personally find myself hurling ad- 
jectives and ten-dollar words to the custom- 
ers. It is really a silent tribute to the con- 
sideration that has been shown with the 
“Demon Deadline” yet far away. 

Remember that each item appearing in 
your local newspaper, no matter how 
colorless it may appear to you, revolves a 
personality and to that individual or per- 
sons in the shadow of that individual is all 
important. Your library news is just as 
important to you, but don’t let it obsess 
you. It may be of paramount importance 
to you, and any given number of readers, 
but it is of but secondary interest to just 
as great a number. 

Therefore, don’t let your blood pressure 
go up and call up the newspaper office and 
demand why your news story didn’t re- 
ceive greater prominence or was cut, or re- 
edited. 


Remember, on this re-editing, that is 
really an editor’s job. A librarian knows 
more about her job than an editor does 
about it and vice versa. On the other 
hand, a physician diagnoses his own cases 
and an attorney gives out legal advice for 
a price; so let the editor do his job with- 
out any interference. He doesn’t even put 
a price on the favor he has conferred upon 
you. 


Public relations is an all important 
factor between those who deal with a news- 
paper. Greater intelligence and under- 
standing has been displayed in most in- 
stances but there is still room for im- 
provement. Gracious gestures I have ob- 
served on the part of our own librarian, 
Miss Marsh and her staff: telephoning 
to library patrons that a reserved book is in; 
an uncanny cataloging of patrons’ tastes 
in books and literature and calling attention 
to certain books and articles; gentleness 
and patience in assisting confused patrons 
in finding particular books or in checking 
references in addition to countless other 
small courtesies. While these are the 
things that never find themselves in pub- 
lic print, I believe that it tends to impress 
a reporter with the forces that a librarian 
feels within herself towards the develop- 
ment of an individual. And in turn, a re- 
porter feels an urge to spread the gospel of 
the precious things that are to be found 
in a library. 

It may be merely in publishing a list of 
books which our local librarian invariably 
furnishes, neatly written, it may be an- 
nouncement of Children’s Week. Libraries, 
as sentinels quietly stand in practically 
every hamlet and city in America, yet many 
miss the joy of coming in contact with 
great minds of the past, the parading of all 
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things human which lead to a greater un- 
derstanding and softening of prejudices. 

In my opinion, it is the moral and 
spiritual duty of librarians, through their 
local newspapers, to lay out a systematic 
plan of sending prepared local news copy 
to their papers, early enough to beat the 
deadline, with no instructions as to edit- 
ing, when it should be inserted, and leave 
the rest to the judgment of the editor. 


Guard against said reams and reams of pre- 
pared, mimeographed copy, which in the 
guise of news, bears no relationship to a 
local library and is merely dissemination 
of propaganda to project personalities of 
politicians in power. After all it is the 
local taxpayers who foot the bills, and not 
Santa Claus. Besides, hundreds of boys are 
at the same game and you can’t fool a 
sharp editor. 


“It is my expectation that as time goes on the librarian in 
our community councils will tend more and more to line up with 
the engineer and the accountant, as a purveyor of a background 
of facts, as contrasted with a foreground of hopes and fears. In 
community service, the library will continue to be the pinch-hitter, 
in constant adjustment to changing needs and to new ways of 
meeting them, for the library today is sensitive to changes in 
the body politic and the body social, more immediately sensitive 
even than the school, and it seems destined to remain so.” 


—F. P. Keppel, in The Library of Tomorrow. 


The Annual Conference of the Illinois Library 
Association will be held in Peoria, October 


26-28, 1939 at the Pere Marquette Hotel. 
Make Your Reservations Now!!! 
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